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HIS   PRIESTLY   SON. 

By  Fr.  John  Wakefield. 


HE  Reverend  Nicholas  Murphy  was 
evidently  disturbed.  It  was  near  bed- 
time. His  faithful  housekeeper 
brought  in  the  little  pitcher  of  cool 
water  and  placed  it  on  his  desk,  but 
he  did  not  bid  her  his  usual  cheery 
good-night.     He  simply  mumbled. 

And  she — well,  we  are  not  concerned,  but  the 
angels  heard  her  say,  as  she  left  the  room,  "He 
might  as  well  have  kept  quiet.  I  wonder  what's 
got  into  him  anyway." 

Fr.  Nicholas  was  a  holy  priest,  a  watchful 
shepherd  who  gave  all  his  time  and  all  his  income, 
slender  though  it  was,  to  his  flock.  He  loved 
them  all,  even  the  straying  ones,  and  they  all 
loved  him. 

He  had  a  *hobby' — and  it  was  a  blessed  one — 
the  ambition  to  rear  priests.  Already  in  the 
fifteen  years  of  his  charge  at  Avondale,  a  parish 
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of  some  two  hundred  families,  he  had  managed 
to  add  to  the  diocesan  list  no  fewer  than  ten 
names, — and  this  from  a  district  in  which  the 
flower  of  priesthood  had  not  blossomed  for  al- 
most a  quarter  of  a  century. 

His  fellow  priests  were  filled  with  admiration 
at  his  good  work,  and  whenever  he  visited  the 
Archbishop  or  met  him  on  the  occasion  of  some 
Confirmation  ceremony,  His  Grace  invariably 
referred  to  the  splendid  record  he  had  made. 

But  Fr.  Nicholas  had  not  always  been  so  en- 
thusiastic on  this  subject.  In  the  first  years  of 
his  priesthood  he  had  given  it  little  thought. 
When  some  young  student  announced  to  him, 
in  the  confessional  or  outside,  that  he  intended 
to  go  to  the  Seminary,  he  was  always  glad,  but 
never  concerned  himself  as  to  how  the  idea  was 
suggested  or  as  to  who  fostered  it.  He  did  not 
recall  much  about  his  own  vocation, — only  that 
as  long  as  he  could  remember  anything,  he  had 
thought  of  the  priesthood  and  nothing  else.  So 
he  felt  that  the  idea  would  come  to  others  in  the 
same  mysterious  way,  and  that  the  supply  would 
regulate  itself  without  any  active  interest  on 
his  part, — that  if  God  wanted  priests,  He  would 
find  them. 

Once  or  twice  it  occurred  to  him  to  suggest 
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such  a  vocation  to  likely  boys,  but  he  always 
hesitated.  He  knew  of  a  bitter  disappointment 
which  had  come  to  one  of  his  fellow  priests  who 
had  taken  the  initiative  in  encouraging  what  he 
believed  to  be  a  vocation,  and  mindful  of  this 
example,  he  had  continued  his  'hands  off'  policy 
for  the  first  ten  years  of  his  priesthood.  "Leave 
it  all  to  God/'  he  said  to  himself.  "Let  Him 
choose  His  servants." 

But  one  day  a  bishop  from  the  West  visited 
the  parish  in  which  he  was  stationed  as  curate. 
The  bishop  was  a  man  of  strong  character, 
whose  words,  bearing  the  seal  of  personal  ex- 
perience, made  a  deep  impression  on  the  young 
priest.  He  spoke  particularly  of  his  conviction 
that  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  in 
the  more  populous  Catholic  centres,  vocations 
were  going  to  seed  because  priests  were  afraid 
to  foster  them. 

**God  calls  through  men,"  said  the  bishop  em- 
phatically, "and  every  one  of  God's  ministers 
ought  to  be  as  anxious  to  reproduce  good  priests 
to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  as  a  Catholic  father  is 
to  bring  into  the  world  children  to  perpetuate  his 
name." 

The  idea  struck  home.  It  sank  deep  into  the 
heart  of  Fr.  Nicholas,  and  before  that  year  had 
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closed,  some  of  his  meagre  income  was  defraying 
the  expense  of  educating  a  boy  for  the  priest- 
hood. The  second  year  two  were  on  the  way, 
and  then  came  his  appointment .  as  pastor  of 
Avondale. 

There  was  much  to  do  in  the  new  parish,  and 
a  thousand  details  preoccupied  him;  but  Fr. 
Nicholas  kept  his  eyes  open  for  'priestly  sons,' 
and  soon  Avondale  began  to  echo  with  the 
whisperings  of  sacred  ambition. 

The  good  pastor  was  hard  pressed  at  times, 
but  he  never  refused  the  needed  help.  His 
cassock  did  not  look  so  fresh  as  formerly  and 
his  cigar-box  gave  way  to  a  tobacco- jar.  The 
housekeeper  did  not  like  the  tobacco  crumbs  and 
the  burnt  matches,  but  Fr.  Murphy  was  'no 
crank'  and  she  knew  enough  not  to  complain. 

So  the  good  work  had  gone  on,  even  at  the 
cost  of  sacrifice.  Only  the  day  before,  at  Fr. 
McCall's  Confirmation,  the  auxiliary  bishop  had 
praised  him  before  a  table-full  of  the  neighbor- 
ing clergy. 

And  now !     Was  it  any  wonder  that  he 

had  slighted  his  good  housekeeper  when  she 
interrupted  his  reflections  this  evening?  Leo 
Shahan,  the  solitary  subject  for  that  year,  had 
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just  told  him  that  he  was  not  going  to  the  Di- 
ocesan Seminary. 

Had  the  boy  said  he  was  positive  that  he  had 
no  vocation  to  the  priesthood,  it  would  not  have 
given  the  shock  it  did.  Or  had  he  declared  his 
intention  to  enter  some  religious  order,  Fr. 
Nicholas  would  have  become  reconciled  at  once. 
But  it  was  quite  another  and  an  unexpected 
reason  that  had  been  offered.  Leo  Shahan  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  the  foreign  missions. 

"The  foreign  missions — "  mused  the  priest. 
"  *China,  probably  and  preferably,'  the  boy  said, 
but  he  had  no  choice.  And  can't  he  see 
all  there  is  to  be  done  here — with  the  heathen  at 
our  doors?  Charity  begins  at  home.  I'm  pro- 
voked with  the  youngster,  after  all  I've  done  for 
him. 

"Of  course  some  one  ought  to  go  to  these 
people,  but  in  the  old  countries  there  are  priests 
'running  over  one  another,'  and  they  ought  to 
be  scattered  among  the  heathen  w^here  they 
could  do  some  good. 

"Then  too" — and  here  it  w^as  the  human  in 
the  priest  that  spoke — "the  idea  will  spread  and 
cut  off  our  supply  for  the  diocese.  I  can't  con- 
trol any  of  them  once  they  get  started  on  this 
tack." 
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Fr.  Nicholas  went  to  bed  that  night  thoroughly 
disappointed.  The  next  morning  after  Mass  he 
called  Leo  to  the  sacristy,  rehearsed  all  his  argu- 
ments of  the  night  before  and  added  a  few 
others.  He  warned  the  boy  to  go  slowly,  and 
urged  him.  to  wait  until  he  was  ordained  in  order 
that  he  might  make  a  test  of  this  new  feeling. 

Leo  thanked  his  benefactor  earnestly,  but  as- 
sured him  that  he  had  thought  and  prayed  over 
the  matter  for  a  whole  year  already,  and  was 
firmly  convinced  that  he  would  be  a  coward  if 
he  did  not  follow  the  light  that  had  been  given 
him. 


Leo  Shahan  entered  the  Foreign  Mission  Sem- 
inary, and  five  years  later,  after  a  brief  visit  to 
Avondale,  he  bade  his  parents  and  his  pastor 
farewell  and  took  the  train  for  San  Francisco, 
on  the  way  to  his  mission  in  Korea. 

"Korea,"  murmured  Fr.  Nicholas,  as  he  sat 
again  by  his  fireside  and  looked  at  the  ordination 
souvenir  of  his  protege. 

"Where  is  it?"  And  he  found  himself  so 
much  interested  as  to  take  down  his  Catholic  En- 
cyclopedia, locate  the  little  country  outlined  above 
the  map  of  China,  and  read  the  brief  story  of  its 
persecutions  and  progress. 
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"It*s  a  tough  row,"  he  broke  out  half  uncon- 
sciously, ''that  the  youngster  has  to  hoe.  Good 
luck  to  him  and — God  bless  him !" 

In  due  time  letters  from  the  Far  East  began 
to  drop  occasionally  out  of  the  Avondale  pouches. 
Fr.  Nicholas  was  always  pleased  to  see  the 
strange  stamp,  and  to  read  Leo's  glowing  ac- 
counts of  his  apostolate. 

He  could  not  help  taking  a  secret  pride  in  the 
fact  that  his  was  the  only  parish  in  the  diocese, 
and  for  that  matter  in  the  province,  which  had 
given  a  priest  to  the  foreign  missions.  He 
noticed,  too,  that  the  life  of  this  self-exiled  young 
priest  was  followed  with  deep  interest  by  many 
in  the  parish  and  was  visibly  stimulating  religious 
vocations.    But  he  was  never  quite  reconciled. 

Then,  late  one  afternoon,  a  letter  arrived, 
bearing  the  now  familiar  stamp,  but  addressed  in 
a  strange  handwriting.  The  priest  was  just 
finishing  matins  for  the  morrow.  He  reached 
for  his  paper-cutter  and  as  he  turned  the  en- 
velope in  his  hand,  discovered  a  bishop's  coat  of 
arms.  A  feeling  of  uneasiness  came  over  him 
and  he  opened  the  letter  hastily.     It  read : 

Dear  Fr.  Murphy: — 
Fiat  voluntas  Dei!    Fr.  Shahan,  after  a  short  illness, 
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died  in  my  arms  this  morning,  the  death  of  a  saint. 
He  left  this  message  for  you — "Tell  Fr.  Murphy  that 
I  have  never  forgotten  his  goodness  to  me.  Tell  him 
that  when  I  decided  to  come  here,  I  offered  all  my 
life  for  his  holy  work,  the  supply  of  priests  for  the 
diocese  in  which  I  was  born,  and  that  if  I  disap- 
pointed him,  God,  Whose  arm  is  not  shortened,  will 
raise  up  many  to  more  than  compensate  for  the  loss 
which  I  occasioned.  And  tell  him  that  my  little  flock 
has  prayed  daily  for  him  and  for  his  people." 

I  am  writing  to  Fr.  Shahan's  parents,  but  I  feel  im- 
pelled to  congratulate  you  and  your  parish  on  the 
blessing  which  will  come  to  your  work,  if,  indeed,  it 
has  not  already  come,  through  his  sacrifices  in  life  and 
now  through  his  intercession.  Mirabilis  est  Deus  in 
Sanctis  suis!    God  is  wonderful  in  His  Saints ! 

To  us  here  his  loss  Is  a  great  one,  but  for  him  'to  die 
is  gain/  From  this  crushed  seed  will  germinate  faith 
for  many  in  Korea,  and  God  will  reward  you  who  have 
been  the  instrument  of  good  to  these  poor,  grateful 
people. 

+  G.    MUTEL, 

Ep.  tit.  Milan. 


Fr.  Nicholas  brushed  away  the  tears  from  his 
eyes,  went  into  his  bed-room  and  said  the  De 
Profundis  for  his  'priestly  son.'  Then  a  sense  of 
deep  gratitude  filled  his  soul.  He  took  up  his 
breviary  and  began  to  read  where  he  had  left  off. 
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The  words  seemed  suddenly  to  be  full  of  sig- 
nificance : 

Te  Deum  laudamiis: 
.We  praise  Thee,  O  God; 


Te  aeternum  Patrem  omnis  terra  veneratitr; 
Thee,  eternal  Father,  all  the  earth  doth  worship; 


Te  martyrum  candidatus  laudat  exercittis; 

Thee    the   white-robed    army    of   the   martyrs    doth 
praise; 


Te  per  orhem  terrarum  sancta  confitetur  Ec- 

clesia; 

Thee  the  Holy  Church  throughout  the  world  doth 
confess ; 


Convertimini  ad  me  et  salvi  eritis,  omnes  fines 

terrae; 

Turn  to  me  and  ye  shall  be  sa'\'ed,  all  ye  ends  of 
the  earth. 


Non  fecit  taliter  omni  nationi  et  judicia  sua 

non  manifestavit  eis. 

He  hath  not  done  in  like  manner  to  every  nation  and 
His  judgments  he  hath  not  made  manifest  to  them. 
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The  heart  of  the  priest  was  full  to  the  brim 
with  peace  and  love,  as  he  knelt  again  before  his 
crucifix.     Omnis  terra — orbem  terrarum — fines 

terra e .    All  the  earth  ....  the  ends  of  the 

earth.  The  words  kept  ringing  in  his  ears.  He 
looked  at  the  outstretched  arms  of  the  Saviour 
and  he  seemed  to  hear  the  call,  "Venite  ad  me, 
omnes!" — "Come  to  me,  all!'' — ^Then  as  he  bowed 
his  head,  he  said  to  himself,  "The  son  who  dis- 
appointed me  most  has  proved  my  treasure. 
From  him  I  have  learned  to-day  that  Christ  died 
for  all,  that  His  charity  embraces  all,  and  that 
ours,  though  it  may  begin  at  home,  should  not, 
cannot,  if  we  follow  Him,  end  there." 
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THE  APOSTATE'S  RETURN. 

By  a  Teresian  of  Maryknoll. 


HE  Procession  of  the  Serpent  was 
over.  For  hours  the  streets  had  been 
thronged  with  eager,  restless  people, 
jostling,  pushing,  screeching,  howl- 
ing. The  air  was  filled  with  powder 
from  the  bombs  exploded  continu- 
ously, to  honor  the  huge  serpent-idol  which  had 
been  drawn  on  a  golden  chariot  through  the 
countrysides. 

Fr.  O'Sullivan,  heart-sick  at  the  sight  of  it  all, 
walked  along  the  narrow  streets,  fast  being  de- 
serted, towards  the  open  road  that  leads  to  Mt. 
Omi,  on  whose  heights  the  devout  Chinese  be- 
lieve the  glory  of  Buddha  is  revealed  to  the  pure, 
who  die  of  happiness  in  beholding  it.  He  passed 
many  on  their  way  to  the  sacred  mount,  laden 
with  joss-sticks  and  with  the  yellow  bags  of  the 
pilgrim  slung  over  their  shoulders. 

Occasionally  he  met  light-hearted  children 
laughing  and  romping  by  the  roadside,  or  beggars 
ready  to  claim  a  pilgrim's  alms.  But,  contrary  to 
bis  usual  custom,  Fr.  O'Sullivan  was  indifferent 
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to  the  wayfarers  and  to  the  beauty  of  the  country 
about  him — to  the  gently  sloping,  red-soiled  hills, 
feathered  with  bamboo,  and  to  the  higher  sum- 
mits fringed  with  firs.  His  eyes  were  strained, 
like  those  of  the  pilgrims,  to  Omi. 

To  reach  that  height  took  years,  often  a  life- 
time, spent  in  almsgiving,  fasting  and  penance, 
either  in  the  temples  erected  along  the  mountain 
side  or  in  lowly  hermitages.  The  bonzes  reaped 
a  rich  harvest  from  the  pious  souls  who  made 
the  pilgrimage.  "If  nen,"  thought  the  priest, 
**can  love  and  toil  anc"  suffer  to  behold  the  glory 
of  Buddha  on  Omi,  to  what  ends  would  they  not 
go  for  Christ  on  Calvary  ?" 

Why  were  the  people  of  his  own  land  so  self- 
ishly blind  to  the  possibilities  of  the  Church  in 
China  and  to  the  missioners'  needs?  He  felt 
his  loneliness,  his  impotence. 

Six  months  before,  Fr.  O'SuUivan  had  been  sent 
from  the  centre  of  the  vicariate  to  open  a  mission 
in  this  mountain  region  and  he  had  settled  in  one 
of  the  more  populous  villages.  His  only  com- 
panion was  Michael  Woo,  aged  twelve — a  bright 
little  fellow  brought  up  from  infancy  in  the 
mission  orphanage — and  his  small  hands  and 
willing  feet  had  considerably  lightened  Fr. 
O'Sullivan's  burdens. 
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The  mission  was  full  of  promise.  In  a  short 
time  the  young  priest's  strongs  gentle  soul  had 
brought  under  its  loving  care,  many  of  the  neigh- 
boring children,  whom  he  taught  daily.  He  had 
visited  the  sick  and  the  poor,  and  for  a  time  the 
older  men  had  dropped  in  to  have  an  evening 
chat.  Lately,  however,  these  visits  had  ceased, 
and  he  was  puzzled.  Moreover,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent there  had  not  been  even  a  request  for  instruc- 
tion, much  less  a  conversion.  The  priest's  zeal- 
ous soul  was  filled  with  impatience  as  he  turned 
into  the  little  patch  of  ground  in  front  of  the 
mission  cottage.  Suddenly  he  became  aware  that 
all  was  in  disorder — rocks  strewn  about,  his 
garden  trampled  down,  and  the  little  flowering 
bush  he  had  watched  from  day  to  day,  pulled  up 
by  its  roots. 

"What's  this,  Michael?"  he  called  sharply.  A 
pale,  frightened  face  peered  through  the  door- 
way, and  in  a  second  the  little  man-of-all-work 
was  sobbing  in  the  priest's  arms.  *'Hurry !  We 
must  run !  They  will  kill  us !"  was  his  greeting, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Fr.  O'Sullivan 
learned  what  had  happened. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  a  crowd  of  children  had 
come  mocking  and  jeering  at  the  Christian  priest, 
and  doing  what  damage  their  small  hands  could. 
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When  they  had  gone,  Fen-Wa,  'the  hopeful' 
whom  Fr.  O'SulHvan  and  Michael  had  already 
decided  should  one  day  be  baptized  James,  had 
stolen  in.  He  said  that  men  were  coming  in  the 
evening  to  burn  the  house,  and  then  he,  too,  had 
run  away. 

The  poor  priest  was  utterly  bewildered,  but  he 
scorned  flight.  'Tt's  the  devil,  Michael  boy,"  he 
said,  "and  you  and  I,  with  God's  help,  will  fight 
him.  You  are  a  brave  little  chap.  Let's  have 
supper  first.  We  may  need  all  our  strength." 
And  the  small  Michael  grew  an  inch  at  the 
thought. 

The  simple  meal  of  rice  and  tea  over,  the  two 
w^ent  again  to  the  garden,  and  in  the  fast-falling 
twilight  waited  for  they  knew  not  what.  The 
priest's  hand  held  the  boy's  close  and  he  told  him 
stories  of  martyrs  and  heroes  till  the  child  was 
quite  ready  for  anything  that  might  happen.  Yet 
his  heart  quaked  when  his  straining  ears  heard 
voices  and  his  bright  eyes  saw  approaching  lights. 

The  gathering  was  formidable  enough,  but  Fr. 
O'Sullivan  advanced  graciously  to  meet  the 
spokesman,  who  said,  "You  'have  desecrated  this 
region  sacred  to  Buddha.  We  were  warned  a 
few  weeks  ago  that  we  must  not  let  you  stay. 
Yesterday  the  chief's  son  became  ill.     Buddha 
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has  spoken.  Go  or  die.  To-morrow  we  cleanse 
this  place  with  fire  and  offer  sacrifice  to  him," 

The  faces  into  which  the  priest  looked  were 
not  unkind  or  cruel.  Rather  were  they  those  of 
men  acting  under  an  obedience  that  did  not  ac- 
cord with  their  own  will.  He  answered  them 
simply,  "If  teaching  your  children  and  caring 
for  your  sick  is  sacrilege,  then  have  I  done  you 
wrong.  Your  own  hearts  will  judge  you.  Go 
back  and  think  this  over  before  you  bring  upon 
yourselves  and  your  children  the  wrath  of  the 
One  True  God." 

There  was  no  discussion.  The  Chinese  are 
discreet. 

Scarcely  had  they  left,  when  the  little  ''J^^i^'^^s- 
to-be"  crept  noiselessly  upon  them. 

He  told  Fr.  O'Sullivan  that  three  weeks  before, 
a  special  messenger  from  Omi  had  come  down 
to  tell  the  villagers  that  the  anger  of  the  great 
god  was  aroused  because  they  were  harboring 
among  them  a  Christian  priest ;  that  the  stranger 
was  even  now  living  with  the  chief;  that  it  was 
rumored  that  he  had  once  been  a  Christian  and 
hence  knew  how  untiringly  the  priests  worked 
against  Buddha  and  all  the  gods.  "My  people 
have  grown  to  love  you,"  the  boy  continued,  "and 
to  keep  you  here  and  to  ward  off  the  wrath  of 
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Buddha  from  themselves,  they  have  given  him 
offerings  of  coin  and  food  till  they  have  nothing 
more  to  spare.  Yesterday  the  chief's  son  was 
taken  sick  and  the  stranger  says  he  will  die  un- 
less you  are  sent  away.  Even  he  does  not  want 
you  to  be  put  to  death." 

With  sudden  determination  Fr.  O'Sullivan  left 
the  two  boys  and  strode  off,  bent  upon  seeing  the 
chief  and  finding  out,  if  possible,  who  his  enemy 
was. 

A  short  walk  brought  him  to  the  house.  He 
stood  before  it  for  a  moment,  praying  that  God's 
grace  might  fall  on  those  within.  Then  he 
knocked  fearlessly  at  the  great,  carved  door.  A 
servant  led  him  to  the  chief,  whom  he  found 
lounging  on  a  couch,  covered  with  richly  em- 
broidered robes.  The  gleam  of  welcome  that  for 
a  moment  lighted  the  dark  eyes,  was  immediately 
masked  behind  the  cold,  austere  attitude  he  as- 
sumed towards  the  priest.  But  Fr.  O'Sullivan 
was  unmindful  of  it.  Conscious  of  another 
presence  in  the  room,  he  had  turned  to  make  his 
salutation — and  then  he  stood  motionless,  his 
eyes  riveted  on  the  face  of  the  mysterious 
stranger.  A  low  sign  of  anguish  escaped  him  as 
he  recognized  the  man  before  him,  and  he  cried 
out,  "David,  my  son,  my  son!" 
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The  man  rose  defiant,  but  the  angry  words  on 
his  lips  died  before  the  reproachful,  sorrowing 
face  of  the  priest, — the  guilty  head  bent,  and  he 
fell  on  his  knees,  sobbing  like  a  child.  Then  he 
snatched  the  fat  purse  from  his  belt  and  threw 
it  to  the  chief,  exclaiming,  "Give  it  all  back.  I 
have  lied.     Go  tell  the  village  so!" 

The  astonished  chief  asked  for  an  explanation 
and  listened  wonderingly  to  the  old,  sad  story  of 
one  of  Adam's  sons. 

"David"  had  been  taken  as  an  orphan,  reared, 
loved,  and  trained  to  great  usefulness  by  the 
Catholic  missioners.  Fr.  O'Sullivan  had  cher- 
ished him  as  a  son,  and  all  had  looked  for- 
ward to  the  splendid  work  they  felt  sure  he  would 
do  for  the  souls  of  his  countrymen. 

Four  years  ago  he  had  left  the  mission-house 
to  make  his  way  in  the  world.  For  a  time  he 
had  written  regularly,  and  then  nothing  was  heard 
from  him.  And  here  he  was,  the  enemy  of  the 
Church  he  had  loved  and  of  all  he  had  held  most 
dear. 

The  circumstances  that  had  made  him  an  apos- 
tate were  briefly  given  by  David. 

Away  from  the  influence  of  priests  and  Chris- 
tians, flattered  by  all  for  his  personal  comeliness 
and  talents,  he  had  fallen  away  gradually,  but 
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oh,  how  far!  To  soothe  his  conscience  he  had 
taken  active  part  in  every  attempt  to  harass  the 
Christians,  and  having  heard  that  a  mission  was 
being  started  here,  and  being  in  need  of  money, 
he  had  resorted  to  this  means  of  enriching  him- 
self and  injuring  the  Church. 

But  repentance  now  came  quickly  and  surely. 
The  chief,  deeply  impressed  by  all  he  saw  and 
heard,  knelt  too  when  the  priest  gave  his  blessing 
to  the  poor  creature  so  humbled  before  him. 

The  next  morning  when  the  avenging  proces- 
sion halted  before  the  missioner's  cottage,  they 
were  met  by  the  chief  and  David,  who  publicly 
made  confession  of  his  wilful  deception  and 
trickery.  The  bright  faces  of  all  showed  how 
welcome  the  glad  tidings  were,  and  there  was  re- 
joicing throughout  the  village. 

So  does  God's  grace  work.  David  became  a 
catechist,  and  his  untiring  labors  in  the  service 
of  Fr.  O'Sullivan  were  instrumental  in  reaping 
the  wonderful  harvest  of  souls  that  followed  his 
conversion.  And  the  first  to  receive  the  saving 
waters  of  baptism  was  the  little  "J^"^^s,"  whose 
heart  had  remained  steadfast  through  the  dark- 
ness of  those  weary  hours  when  all  had  seemed 
lost. 
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By  Alice  Dease. 

N  a  little  Irish  village  lived  a  widow 
with  her  two  sons.  The  elder 
worked  the  farm  and  so  supported 
his  mother  and  brother — ^but  he  was 
only  James.  The  younger  was  Pat- 
rick, and  unless  the  passer-by  had  at 
'  least  an  hour  to  spare,  it  did 
not  do  to  mention  Patrick  to  his  mother.  Of 
course,  if  all  his  excellent  qualities  were 
spoken  of,  the  visij:  would  have  to  last  a  week  or 
more.  In  fact,  there  seemed  no  end  to  the  story, 
once  Mrs.  Carroll  began  to  talk  of  Patrick.  He 
was  the  brightest  boy  at  his  books  that  the 
brothers  had  ever  known,  the  smartest  on  the 
altar  that  the  priests  had  ever  come  across,  and 
as  to  the  professors  at  the  county  college,  accord- 
ing to  Patrick's  mother,  they  were  amazed  that 
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so  much  perfection  could  be  found  in  a  single 
student. 

Allowing  for  a  mother's  partiality,  Patrick 
had  certainly  made  as  good  an  impression  at 
college  as  he  had  done  on  the  brothers  at  home, 
but  after  a  while  those  who  were  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  boy,  began  to  wonder  if  his  un- 
doubted abilities  had  the  necessary  foundation 
of  other  qualities  to  make  a  priest.  These 
doubts  found  their  way,  in  other  words,  into 
Patrick's  yearly  report,  but  he  managed  to  keep 
them  from  his  mother,  so  that  when  at  last  the 
blow  fell  and  he  was  obliged  to  tell  her  that 
the  bishop  had  not  accepted  his  candidature,  the 
news  was  to  her  overwhelming. 

In  his  heart  Patrick  himself  was  not  altogether 
regretful,  but  he  was  sore  and  angry  and  would 
not  allow,  even  to  himself,  that  his  superior's 
decision  was  something  of  a  relief.  Mrs.  Carroll 
maintained  as  vehemently  as  she  dared,  that  it 
was  all  spite  and  jealousy,  and  that  Patrick  had 
only  to  ask  in  any  other  college  for  what  was 
denied  him  in  his  own  diocese,  but  while  she  set 
to  importuning  everyone,  possible  and  impossible, 
to  get  a  nomination  for  the  boy  elsewhere,  he 
himself  began  to  look  more  and  more  favorably 
upon  the  idea  of  becoming  a  teacher.     He  real- 
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ized  now  that  a  curate's  life  consists  of  some- 
thing more  than  saying  Mass  on  Sunday  and 
riding  a  motorcycle,  and  what  was  best  in  him 
accepted  the  decision  that  the  higher  things  of 
the  priestly  life  were  too  high  for  him.  Mean- 
while he  enjoyed  his  weeks  of  enforced  idleness 
to  the  full — and  James  worked  the  farm. 

Finally,  though  his  mother  would  not  even  yet 
own  herself  defeated,  Patrick  accepted  a  post  as 
teacher  in  a  secondary  school,  a  position  secured 
for  him  by  one  of  the  professors  at  the  county 
college,  and  when  he  went  away,  he  left  the 
books  of  his  preparatory  course  behind  him.  At 
the  end  of  the  term  he  returned  home.  His 
services  would  no  longer  be  needed,  because,  so 
he  told  his  mother,  he  was  too  young. 

This  again  Mrs.  Carroll  set  down  to  jealousy. 
She  renewed  her  efforts  to  have  him  taken  by 
some  bishop,  but  they  were  as  unavailing  as  her 
son's  own  not  very  active  endeavors  to  find  an- 
other situation  as  teacher.  So  Patrick  went 
away  to  town,  some  said  to  look  for  work,  others, 
to  go  into  a  shop,  while  those  who  quoted  Mrs. 
Carroll,  spoke  mysteriously  of  a  "splendid  open- 
ing." 

Meanwhile  James,  working  the  farm,  knew  to 
his  cost  that  Patrick,  if  earning  at  all,  was  spend- 
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ing  considerably  more  than  he  made.  Then,  a 
year  or  more  later,  came  the  news  from  the 
effects  of  which  Mrs.  Carroll  never  recovered. 
She  had  spoiled  her  younger  son  from  his  in- 
fancy; she  had  been  inordinately  proud  of  his 
abilities,  completely  ignoring  the  fact  that  his 
brother  was  also  intelligent  and  studious ;  and  she 
had  determined  that  he  should  be  a  priest,  with- 
out considering  whether  this  was  God's  will  for 
him  or  not.  The  end  of  all  these  high  hopes  was 
— a  felon's  grave. 

It  was  no  comfort  to  the  mother  that  her  boy 
had  been  led  astray,  that  he  was  as  much,  if  not 
more,  sinned  against  than  sinning.  She  did  not 
even  try  to  excuse  him  now,  when  excuse  to  some 
extent  might  have  been  found.  The  discovery 
that  her  idol  had  never  existed  as  she  pictured 
him,  was  her  death-blow,  and  when  winter  came 
she  died,  leaving  James  all  alone  on  the  farm  that 
was  now  his  own  property. 


The  Carroll  family  was  destined  to  give  the 
parish  one  more  shock  before  it  passed  away 
from  it  forever.  A  few  weeks  after  his  mother's 
death,  James  went  quietly  to  the  auctioneer  and 
asked  him  to  put  up  for  sale  the  farm  and  house 
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and  all  it  contained.  When  this  sale  was  effected, 
rumor  had  it  that  James  Carroll  was  going 
abroad — to  America,  of  course — though  once  he 
had  left  the  parish,  no  one  troubled  to  find  out 
where  he  was. 

Had  the  people  been  told  the  truth,  they  would 
scarcely  have  believed  it,  for  James  had  gone  no 
farther  than  a  missionary  college  not  a  hundred 
miles  from  what  had  been  his  home.  He  was 
older  by  several  years  than  the  usual  candidates 
who  presented  themselves,  but  none  of  them  had 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the  life  they  proposed 
embracing.  He  told  the  superior  that  though  he 
had  had  no  teaching  since  his  school-days,  he 
had  learned  what  he  could  from  the  books  which 
had  been  his  brother's  and  that  he  hoped,  if  they 
would  have  patience  with  him,  to  make  up  in  time 
for  the  years  that  had  been  lost  to  study. 

*'Have  you  thought  of  this  for  long?"  he  was 
asked.  Then  he  told  how,  since  Patrick's  early 
days  at  college,  he  had  seen  that  to  his  brother 
the  priesthood  was  something  to  gain  by,  not  the 
offering  of  a  life  and  a  soul  to  God.  He  had 
wished,  vainly  for  a  long  time,  to  consecrate 
himself  to  the  Master's  service,  and  after  his 
brother  had  taken  his  hand  from  the  plough,  this 
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feeling  had  turned  to  a  desire  to  make  repara- 
tion. 

"But,"  still  objected  the  superior,  "since  you 
have  the  wherewithal  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
your  course  at  Maynooth,  why  do  you  not  try 
to  take  your  brother's  place  in  the  vineyard  at 
home?" 

"What  should  I  give  up  for  God's  sake,  in 
doing  that?"  replied  James,  answering  question 
by  question.  "If  He  accepts  me  as  His  priest,  I 
want  to  work  for  Him  where  I  shall  have  less 
than  if  I  had  stayed  at  home  on  the  farm.  And 
if  He  will  let  me  teach  His  name  to  even  one 
soul  who  otherwise  would  never  have  known  it, 
I  think  I  shall  make  up  a  little  for  the  priest 
Patrick  might  have  been." 

James  had  shared  his  mother's  admiration  for 
his  brilliant  younger  brother,  though  unlike  her 
he  had  seen  that  Patrick  was  playing  with  his  vo- 
cation and  that  he  had  lost  it  through  his  own 
fault.  In  reparation  for  that  wasted  life,  he 
offered  his  own,  and  in  due  time  the  offering  was 
accepted. 

Some  years  later,  half  a  dozen  young  students 
were  ordained  for  the  foreign  missions,  and  with 
them  was  one  older  candidate.  It  was  only 
James.     They  started  for  their  far-off  posts,  to 
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announce  the  tidings  of  the  Gospel  to  many. 
Their  work  brought  them  Httle  chance  to  enjoy 
the  material  comforts  which  they  would  have  had 
at  home,  but  in  other  ways  God  gave  them  plenty. 
To  one,  after  a  short  term  of  years.  He  even 
gave  the  crown  of  death  in  His  service,  with  the 
reward  of  seeing  Him  face  to  face  in  Heaven. 
It  was  only  James. 
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THE    ORANGE-THROWERS 

By  a  Teresian  of  Maryknoll. 


^ 

1 

AMOSI  lies  far  inland  in  one  of  the 
most  mountainous  parts  of  Fiji, 
some  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  It  boasts  of  no  roads,  only 
rough  passes,  and  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  island  lies 
through  the  Waidena  River,  which 
finds  its  source  in  these  rocky  heights. 

Yet  happy  are  its  people.  All  the  chiefs  are 
Christian,  having  given  up  cannibalism  and 
polygamy  within  the  last  ten  years.  It  has  won- 
derfully preserved  its  native  customs,  and  one  of 
the  most  peculiar  of  these  is  "Vagigi  Moll"  or 
orange-throwing,  held  every  few  years,  at  which 
oranges  belonging  to  the  young  men  of  the  dis- 
trict are  thrown,  and  caught  by  the  maidens  who 
wish  to  marry  the  owners. 
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It  was  midsumtner  in  Namosi.  The  air  vvas 
still  and  calm,  broken  only  by  the  buzz  of  insects 
and  the  occasional  cry  of  a  bird.  The  peace  was 
not  unwelcome.  For  a  week  the  great  chief  of 
the  province  had  been  in  the  district.  The  sacred 
kava  (drinking  feast)  and  festivities  of  all  kinds 
had  kept  the  place  in  a  state  of  excitement,  but 
now  all  had  lapsed  again  into  quiet.  The  chief 
would  rest  before  taking  up  his  journey. 

But  he  must  have  had  pleasant  dreams  that 
night,  for  of  a  sudden  the  village  was  astir  in 
response  to  the  oft-repeated  call  of  the  lusty 
patrol:  "To-day  there  will  be  orange-throwing. 
Let  all  the  youths  and  maidens  come  before  the 
great  chief  at  sundown." 

As  soon  as  the  cry  was  caught,  merry  laughter 
filled  the  air.  Namosi  was  not  to  be  at  rest  that 
day. 

*A  little  group  of  young  girls  making  kava  in 
a  sheltered  nook,  rose  quickly  at  the  call.  Their 
dark  faces  flushed  with  pleasure  and  without 
more  ado  they  scampered  away,  leaving  their 
wooden  bowls  behind  them. 

One  only  did  not  go  far.  This  Was  Regina, 
the  fairest  and  sweetest  of  Namosi's  daughters. 
Her  gentleness,  her  modesty,  her  sunny  ways 
were  the  delight  of  all,  and  no  one,  not  even  she, 
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guessed  the  source  of  her  charms.  She  came 
back,  hid  the  bowls  in  the  bushes,  and  then  ran 
off  as  eagerly  as  the  others. 


The  sun  outdid  himself  that  day  and  seemed 
to  linger  long  over  Namosi,  bathing  its  hills  in 
his  softest  hues  and  lighting  the  dark,  expectant 
faces  of  those  who  had  come  at  the  appointed 
hour  for  "Vagigi  Molif* 

The  girls  were  seated  in  a  row  before  the 
chief,  about  whom  'they  stood  in  groups, 
been  spent  gathering  flowers,  with  which  they 
had  wreathed  themselves  that  they  might  appear 
lovely  in  the  sight  of  all.  The  young  men,  sleek 
and  shining  too,  had  each  given  an  orange  to  the 
chief,  about  whom  they  stood  in  groups. 

The  chief  rose  and  with  great  dignity  said: 
"Dear  young  people,  it  is  time  for  you  to  settle 
down,  and  as  the  happiest  marriages  are  those 
made  from  pure  love,  I  have  called  you  here  to 
help  you.  Girls,  do  not  be  afraid  of  your  parents 
or  of  anybody.  Choose  the  husband  you  like  and 
I  will  guard  you. 

'T  have  here  the  oranges  belonging  to  these 
men.  I  will  throw  them  one  by  one,  and  if  you 
wish  to  unite  yourself  to  any  one  of  these  beauti- 
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f  ul  youths,  catch  his  orange  as  it  flies.  Here  goes 
John's  orange !    Who  wants  him  for  a  husband  ?" 

Mary  reached  for  it  eagerly  and  caught  it  amid 
shouts  of  laughter.  But  John  looked  his  grati- 
tude and  two  hearts  were  joyful. 

So  the  throwing  went  on.  Some  of  the 
oranges,  rejected,  rolled  sadly  away,  and  if  the 
owners  were  hurt,  they  bore  their  humiliation 
good-naturedly  and  joined  in  the  merriment  it 
caused. 

But  one  youth,  apart  from  the  rest,  seemed 
anxious  and  disturbed.  The  moment  he  arrived, 
Paul  had  looked  along  the  row  of  girls  and  when 
'she'  was  not  there,  he  would  have  fled,  did  he 
not  feel  sure  that  'she'  would  come.  He  was  a 
handsome  boy,  tall,  stout,  strong,  and  not  black 
like  most  of  the  mountaineers,  but  of  a  delicate 
banana  color.  Many  a  maid  had  furtively 
watched  him  at  his  work,  or  as  he  dreamily  plied 
his  little  boat  on  the  Waidena,  and  now  when  his 
orange  was  thrown,  several  hands  were  stretched 
to  catch  it.  Loretta  was  the  unlucky  one.  For  a 
moment  her  face  had  lighted,  but  a  single  glance 
at  him  was  enough  to  reveal  that  there  was  no 
answering  light  in  his  eyes. 

Silence  fell  on  the  gathering.    The  chief,  dis- 
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turbed,  said,  "What,  will  you  not  marry  Loretta, 
Paul?     She  has  taken  your  orange." 

"No,  my  lord,  I  cannot,"  was  the  response.  "I 
have  given  my  heart  to  Regina,  and  she  is  not 
here.     I  must  find  her." 

The  chief  could  do  nothing  else  but  return 
Paul's  orange  and  dismiss  him,  and  then  try 
vainly  to  comfort  the  weeping  Loretta  with  the 
promise  of  a  better  spouse.  The  orange-throw- 
ing was  over  for  that  day.  The  crow.d  scattered 
and  happy  lovers  went  off  rejoicing,  unmindful 
of  the  shadows  that  had  fallen  on  other  hearts. 


"Where  is  Regina?  Why  didn't  she  come? 
Surely  her  soft  eyes,  her  sweet  voice  and  gentle 
ways  have  often  told  me  of  her  love."  So  Paul 
mused  as  he  strode  towards  Regina's  house. 
And  he  prayed  too,  as  he  went  along.  It  was 
quite  natural  for  him  to  do  so.  He  had  served 
Father  Kief  for  many  years  at  the  altar.  He 
had  often  thought  he  would  like  to  be  a  priest  or 
a  brother,  but  the  vision  of  Regina  always  rose 
between  him  and  his  ideals.  She  had  been  his 
playmate  from  childhood,  a  part  of  his  very  soul 
she  seemed.  God  had  meant  them  for  each  other 
and  they  would  serve  Him  together.  At  least, 
that  was  Paul's  plan. 
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He  reached  the  house.  Regina's  mother 
greeted  him  in  surprise.  She  had  sent  Regina, 
blushing  Hke  a  rose,  to  the  orange-throwing,  and 
had  a  feast  prepared,  for  she  had  long  expected 
this  match. 

Paul's  heart  beat  quickly.  He  saw  what  the 
trouble  was  now.  Regina,  too  modest  to  make 
her  choice  so  openly,  had  hidden  herself.  He 
must  seek  her.  And  he  made  his  way  to  a  little 
grotto  quite  sheltered  and  hidden  in  the  woods. 
He  was  not  mistaken. 

There  she  was,  Regina,  the  beautiful  one, 
wreathed  in  flowers,  kneeling  before  a  statue  of 
Our  Blessed  Mother,  which  Father  Kief  had 
given  her  for  her  very  own,  and  for  which  Paul 
himself  had  fashioned  the  little  stand.  Her  face, 
sweeter  and  lovelier  than  he  had  ever  seen  it, 
was  raised  to  the  Virgin  and  her  lips  were  mov- 
ing in  prayer.  Poor  Paul !  He  knew  now  who 
held  Regina's  heart.    Yet  he  called  her  softly. 

She  rose,  startled,  and  camfe  to  him.  He  held 
out  the  orange.  "Won't  you  take  it,  Regina?  I 
love  you." 

"And  I  love  you,  too,  Paul,*'  she  answered 
simply,  "but  I  love  Our  Blessed  Mother  more. 
Let  us  talk  for  a  while." 

Here  in  these  highlands,  where  even  yet  the 
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passions  of  men  are  far  from  tamed,  grace  had 
overcome  nature. 

"To-day,"  said  Regina,  **when  the  orange- 
throwing  was  announced,  I  was  very  happy.  I 
thought  of  you.  See  the  flowers  I  gathered  for 
you.  Then,  before  I  went,  I  came  here  to  pray, 
as  I  always  do,  and  I  forgot  you,  for  the  Virgin 
filled  my  soul.  And  afterwards  when  thoughts 
of  you  did  come,  all  desire  to  marry  you  had 
gone.  It  is  gone  forever.  I  shall  go  to  the 
Sisters,  if  Father  Kief  will  send  me.  If  he  does 
not,  I  shall  never  marry." 

She  knew  she  was  hurting  him  and  her  tears 
came,  but  she  remained  firm.  For  a  long  time 
they  sat  in  silence,  and  only  God  and  Satan  will 
know  the  struggle  that  was  waged  in  the  heart 
of  that  Fijian  lad,  whose  grandfather  had  eaten 
human  flesh  and  whose  father  had  carried  off 
his  mother  from  her  own  people,  because  he 
wanted  her.  But  Paul  was  a  Christian ;  he  loved 
Regina  better  than  himself,  and  Our  Blessed 
Lady  more  than  he  knew. 

At  last  he  rose  wearily,  took  the  orange  and 
placed  it  before  the  Virgin.  "You  are  right, 
Regina.  You  belong  to  her.  And  see,"  he  said, 
smiling  down  at  the  tear-stained  face,  "she  has 
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caught  my  orange,  and   I,  too,  am  wedded  to 
her." 

Together  they  knelt  for  a  moment  in  prayer. 
Then,  with  hearts  happy  because  they  had  an- 
swered God's  call  bravely,  yet  sad  because  of  the 
love  that  cried  within,  they  parted,  each  to  be 
faithful  till  death  to  the  simple  troth  they  had 
made  that  day  with  the  Queen  of  Virgins. 
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By  Fr.  John  Wakefield. 


OHN  HARNEY  had  made  money. 
His  father,  Michael,  had  arrived  on 
the  shores  of  New  England  several 
generations  after  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  and  had  settled  in  one  of  the 
prosperous  towns  in  Plymouth 
County,  Massachusetts. 

Michael  Harney  never  had  a  chance  to  make 
any  material  capital  out  of  the  willing  heart,  the 
strong  hand  and  excellent  mind  that  he  possessed, 
but  his  son  profited  by  the  inheritance  of  these 
sterling  qualities.  Obliged  to  leave  school  earlier 
than  he  wished,  John  entered  a  shoe  factory  and 
applied  himself  so  successfully  to  whatever  task 
was  set  before  him,  that  his  employer,  Miles 
Brooks,  a  direct  descendant  of  one  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers — Plymouth  rocks,  we  were  about  to  say — 
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soon  began  to  consider  the  boy  the  most  promis- 
ing worker  on  his  pay-roll. 

John  went  from  bench  to  bench,  mastering 
each  step  in  an  unusually  short  time.  At  his 
meal  hours,  he  was  frequently  found  examining 
the  machinery  or  inspecting  the  hides  with  a 
critical  and  discerning  eye.  Then  the  retirement 
of  a  supervisor  gave  the  young  man  his  needed 
opportunity.  There  was  no  one  else  to  fill  the 
place,  and  Miles  Brooks,  throwing  prejudice  to 
the  winds,  gave  the  position  to  the  boy  with  the 
Irish  name.  In  doing  so,  he  lost  the  good  will 
of  many  townsrrien,  but  he  sold  his  shoes  outside 
this  narrow  circle  and  so  his  business  interests 
were  helped  rather  than  hindered  by  the  pro- 
motion. 

The  inevitable  happened.  In  due  time  John 
Harney  was  made  a  partner  and  on  the  death  of 
Miles  Brooks  he  succeeded  to  the  business, 
which,  left  to  his  own  splendid  initiative,  he  de- 
veloped rapidly  and  strongly. 

And  now  he  found  himself  at  fifty,  a  rich  man, 
yet  unmarried.  He  was  the  idol  of  his  two  sisters, 
who  kept  house  for  him  in  a  simple,  unpreten- 
tious apartment,  fed  him  well,  and  watched  over 
his  comfort  with  the  thoughtfulness  of  a  mother, 
if  not  with  the  tenderness  of  a  wife  who  never 
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had  been  and  probably  never  would  be.  For  it 
must  be  confessed,  to  the  disappointment  of  any 
reader  who  is  looking  for  the  romantic,  that  John 
Harney  was  fonder  of  his  sisters  and  his  busi- 
ness than  of  anything  else  in  the  world. 

One  question  bothered  him,  and  that  was  how 
to  spend  his  ever-increasing  income,  which  was 
already  far  beyond  his  ordinary  needs.  He  could 
give  it  away  indiscriminately,  of  course,  but  his 
business  instincts  forbade  anything  like  an  im- 
pulsive scattering  of  profits.  As  it  was,  he  tided 
over  the  financial  difficulties  of  many  of  his  em- 
ployees and  was  supporting  some  families  whose 
condition  had  been  brought  to  his  attention,  but 
there  were  few  poor  in  the  town,  at  least  few 
whose  poverty  could  be  found  out.  He  was  also 
a  liberal  contributor  to  all  parochial  and  diocesan 
charities.  Fr.  Dolan  had  only  to  announce  the 
object  and  John  Harney's  check  always  made  the 
collection  a  respectable  one. 


One  Sunday  evening  in  August,  however,  a 
new  interest  came  into  his  life.  He  had  been 
reading  a  newspaper  article  on  China.  Ordinarily 
he  despised  the  Sunday  paper.  ''Pounds  of  rub- 
bish T  he  would  say,  as  Kate  brought  it  in  on  her 
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return  from  church  and  proceeded  to  look  through 
the  pages  of  Monday  'bargains'  in  the  Boston 
stores.  "Pounds  of  rubbish!  I'm  home  for  a 
rest,  and  it  takes  strength  as  well  as  time  to  turn 
over  the  pages  of  the  blamed  sheet."  And  yet 
he  did  so  regularly,  and  almost  as  regularly 
threw  the  last  page  away  from  him  with  the 
words,  "Keep  it  out  of  the  house,  Kate.  It's  a 
nuisance  f 

But  this  Sunday  some  interesting  photographs 
of  China  had  caught  his  attention.  He  would 
have  passed  them  over  with  a  glance,  but  it  hapn 
pened  that  a  few  weeks  before  he  had  received 
from  an  unexpected  source  a  letter  asking  him 
to  submit  an  estimate  for  ten  thousand  pairs  of 
shoes  to  be  sent  to  China.  Then,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  John  Harney  had  realized  that 
the  Chinese  were  human  beings.  They  really 
wore,  or  were  going  to  wear,  shoe^.  He  had  a 
feeling  that  he  should  send  his  next  big  ship- 
ment to  the  Far  East,  and  this  proved  to  be  the 
case.  Only  the  day  before  he  had  had  a  visit 
from  the  buyer,  a  bright-looking  Irishman,  who 
was  the  agent  for  a  large  distributing  house 
in  Hongkong. 

The  newspaper  article  was  headed  Nem  China 
— The  Westernizing  of  Four  Hundred  Millions 
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of  People — America's  Great  Opportunity  in  the 
Far  East.  It  was  absorbing,  and  with  enough 
truth  in  it  to  make  John  Harney's  eyes  twinkle  at 
the  prospect  that  awaited  him  if  he  were  inclined 
to  take  a  long  chase  after  more  profits.  His  well- 
controlled  imagination  revelled  in  the  anticipa- 
tion. The  trip  across  the  country  (he  had  never 
been  further  West  than  Niagara  Falls,  which  he 
visited  once  when  the  shoe-dealers  chose  Buffalo 
for  their  convention) — the  ocean  voyage — other 
lands — ^the  widened  horizon — strange  peoples  and 
customs ! 

Then  suddenly  he  came  to  himself  and  looked 
around  him.  Leave  this  town?  Kate  would 
never  come,  and  Nora  would  not  stir  without 
her.  What  would  he  go  for,  anyway  ?  "To  make 
money,"  was  the  answer,  and  he  admitted  on  the 
moment  that  only  this  motive  could  move  him  to 
plan  such  a  trip.  But  he  would  take  time  to 
decide. 


The  bell  rang,  and  while  Kate  went  to  the 
door,  Nora  hurriedly  handed  her  brother  his  coat. 
John  Harney's  conception  of  home  included  a 
shirt-sleeve  existence,  but  he  departed  from  this 
rule  when  Fr.  Dolan  called  or  when  'the  girls  had 
company.'    *T  hope  it*s  Father  Dolan,"  he  said, 
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as  he  took  his  coat,  and  his  face  beamed  a  cordial 
welcome  when  the  priest  entered. 

The  two  were  soon  settled  for  an  evening's 
chat,  with  a  box  of  cigars  between  them,  *'to 
keep  away  the  evil  spirits,"  as  John  explained  to 
his  guest. 

China  became  the  engrossing  subject  of  con- 
versation. The  presence  of  Fr.  Dolan  recalled 
to  John  Harney  a  remark  made  by  the  buyer, — 
that  his  greatest  difficulty  in  the  Far  East  had 
been  to  get  in  touch  with  an  English-speaking 
priest.  He  had  finally  found  one  in  Hongkong, 
a  member  of  some  large  Foreign  Mission  So- 
ciety in  France  and  one  of  the  best-known 
Europeans  in  the  city.  This  priest,  although  a 
Frenchman,  admitted  the  prestige  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  expressed  his  surprise  that  the 
Catholics  of  the  United  States  were  letting 
American  Protestants  have  a  free  field  in  New 
China.  He  added,  however,  that  he  had  read 
with  great  satisfaction  that  the  American  hier- 
archy had  realized  the  need  and  that  Rome  had 
authorized  a  National  Seminary  where  young 
men  could  be  trained  for  the  foreign  missions. 
The  buyer  had  asked  where  this  seminary  was 
located,  but  John  could  not  give  any  information. 
Did  Fr.  Dolan  know? 
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Fr.  Dolan  not  only  knew,  but  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  project,  so  much  so  that  if  he 
were  a  little  younger  and  the  Archbishop  would 
release  him,  he  would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
join  the  new  society.  The  next  best  thing,  how- 
ever, was  to  provide  a  substitute,  and  this  he 
was  about  to  do,  for  he  had  found  an  ardent 
young  soul  in  the  parish,  who  was  on  fire  with 
the  missionary  spirit  and  whose  application  had 
already  been  favorably  acted  upon  by  the  Foreign 
Mission  Seminary.  His  only  regret  was  that  the 
struggling  society  would  have  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense, as  its  few  burses  were  all  taken. 

John  Harney  was  not  slow  to  see  his  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  next  day  he  mailed  Fr.  Dolan  a 
check  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Seminary. 

The  priest  was  overjoyed.  His  protege  did 
not  learn  the  name  of  his  benefactor  until  he  was 
leaving  for  the  Far  East,  but  since  then,  as  regu- 
larly as  the  new  moon  rises,  John  Harney  re- 
ceives a  letter  from  China. 

He  is  tempted  occasionally  to  pack  up  and 
make  the  long  journey,  not,  however,  for  the 
profit  from  shoe  sales,  but  out  of  affection  for 
the  consecrated  youth  whom  his  money  enabled 
to  go  there.  He  is  curious,  too,  to  see  some  of 
the  flourishing  works  which  his  generous  heart 
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has  prompted  him  to  sustain.  But  just  as  he 
makes  up  his  mind,  the  question  comes,  "What 
could  I  do  with  Kate  and  Noraf 
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YANKEE. 

By  Fr.  John  Wakefield. 

ANKEE  was  a  Chinese  girl  born  in 
Borneo.  She  had  neither  father  nor 
mother  to  claim  her,  yet  she  was  en- 
titled to  both,  for  she  did  not  belong 
in  the  same  class  with  the  famous 
Topsy,  who,  if  we  recall,  *just 
growed/  Nankee  had  made  her  debut  in  the 
presence  of  two  Chinese  people,  a  man  and  a 
woman,  who  didn't  want  to  see  her  around. 

Had  Nankee  been  a  boy,  she  would  have  re- 
ceived a  welcome,  but  as  a  girl,  she  would  not  be 
worth,  keeping,  because  she  could  never  earn  any- 
thing for  the  family.  Besides,  a  little  pig  had 
arrived  just  before  Nankee's  birth,  and  there 
would  not  be  enough  to  feed  both  new-comers. 
The  pig  would  be  more  useful  and  it  was  decided 
to  get  rid  of  Nankee. 

So  about  two  weeks  after  the  little  girl  came 
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into  the  world,  the  mother  sent  down  to  the 
CathoHc  priest,  who  lived  on  the  road  to  Sanda- 
kan,  and  offered  him  the  child,  if  he  would  pay 
what  it  had  cost  to  keep  her  since  her  birth. 

The  case  was  not  a  new  one  for  Fr.  Roosen 
and  he  expressed  no  surprise.  Had  the  offer 
come  a  few  hours  earlier,  he  would  have  been 
puzzled  to  know  what  to  do.  That  morning, 
however,  he  had  received  some  Mass  stipends 
from  his  old  friend,  Fr.  Van  Dusan,  who  was 
helping  out  at  the  newly  founded  Mission  Semi- 
nary at  Maryknoll,  and  as  his  purse  was  fat  for 
a  change,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  child. 

The  Masses  were  to  be  said  for  the  intention 
of  somebody  named  Margaret  O'Brien,  and  in 
the  afternoon  Fr.  Roosen  baptized  the  small 
Nankee  at  the  convent  and  registered  her,  for 
lack  of  any  other  name,  as  Margaret  O'Brien. 

The  Sisters  were  glad  enough  to  welcome 
Margaret,  but  they  knew  that  Fr.  Roosen's 
pocket  would  soon  be  empty  and  they  wondered, 
as  they  had  often  wondered  before,  how  they 
were  going  to  feed  another  little  one.  They  de- 
cided, as  usual,  to  throw  the  responsibility  on  the 
Great  Provider,  and  the  added  burden  was  soon 
sunk  in  the  general  care. 

That  evening  when  Fr.  Roosen  sat  down  at  his 
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desk — a    packing-case    covered    with    stencilled 
labels — he  wrote  to  his  friend  at  Maryknoll : 

Dear  Father  Thoughtful,— 

You  saved  a  little  yellow  kiddie's  life  to-day.  May 
the  dear  youngster  look  at  you  sometime  out  of  her 
almond  eyes,  and  may  she  never  fail  to  pray  for  you  and 
for  Margaret  O'Brien,  the  unknown,  after  whom  she 
has  been  named.  Faithfully,  j 

If  Fr.  Roosen  had  had  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  the  effect  that  would  be  produced  by  his  letter, 
he  might  have  kept  a  copy  of  it  for  future 
reference.  But  as  it  was,  he  sent  it  off  to  the 
mail  and  quite  forgot  the  two  Margarets  after 
he  had  given  both  a  memento  in  the  Masses  which 
he  offered  for  the  next  fortnight. 


When  Father  "Thoughtful"  received  his 
friend^s  acknowledgment,  he  turned  it  over  to 
the  Reverend  Procurator,  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived the  stipends  for  distribution.  The  latter 
chuckled  as  he  read  the  note. 

Margaret  O'Brien,  the  original,  was  his  cousin, 
a  somewhat  haughty  maiden  lady  who  had  in- 
herited considerable  money  and  did  not  know 
how  to  spend  it.  Her  income  was  far  greater 
than  her  ordinary  expenses,  but  she  lived  in  such 
constant  dread  of  imaginary  financial  troubles  that 
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the  poor-house  was  the  background  of  many  of 
her  waking  and  sleeping  hours.  Her  nerves  were 
suffering  in  consequence  of  this  worry  and  it  was 
almost  in  desperation  that  she  had  sent  her  cousin 
the  stipends,  to  be  forwarded  to  some  missioner 
for  her  recovery.  "It's  a  good  sign,"  the  priest 
had  said  to  himself,  as  he  read  his  cousin's  letter. 
It  was  the  first  evidence  of  any  interest  from 
that  quarter,  but  he  had  long  since  learned  that 
the  relatives  of  a  priest  do  not,  as  a  rule,  form 
the  sinews  of  his  strong  right  arm. 

He  smiled  when  he  learned  of  the  little  Chinese 
"Margaret  O'Brien."  He  could  hardly  imagine 
any  possible  interest  of  his  cousin  in  the  child. 
Yet  the  more  he  thought  of  it,  the  stronger  was 
his  inclination  to  write.  So,  acting  on  the  im- 
pulse, he  took  the  letter  which  Fr.  Van  Dusan 
had  received,  wrote  a  few  lines  of  explanation 
on  its  face  and  sent  it  to  his  cousin.  No  ac- 
knowledgment arrived  and  he  mentally  recorded 
the  act  with  a  thousand  others  as  "seed  sown  and 
probably  wasted — ^but  who  knows?'* 


Margaret  O'Brien  had  been  given  one  of  two 
alternatives,  confinement  in  a  sanatorium  or  a 
trip  around  the  world  in  company  with  a  few 
friends.     She  had  chosen  the  globe-trot,  as  no 
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less  expensive  and  a  pleasanter  prospect.  And 
she  had  chosen  wisely,  for  she  had  been  rejuve- 
nated before  she  arrived  in  Japan  and  was  an 
enthusiastic  traveler  when  she  left  the  Island  Em- 
pire for  Shanghai.  China  was  to  her  a  joy,  she 
wrote  home  to  one  of  the  few  friends  who  had 
clung  to  her.  She  lived  now  in  the  Molldom'  of 
her  childhood  days  and  fell  in  love  with  every 
baby  she  saw. 

When  the  party  arrived  at  Singapore,  it  was 
decided  to  make  Borneo  before  proceeding  west, 
and  on  Saturday  evening,  a  few  days  later,  the 
city  of  Sandakan  was  reached.  Here  a  comfort- 
able hotel  induced  the  courier  to  call  a  halt  of 
several  days. 

Miss  O'Brien  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the 
Catholic  Church  the  next  morning,  but  she  did 
experience  a  strange  sensation  when  she  read  at 
the  end  of  a  little  notice-card  in  the  vestibule  the 
name — J.  Roosen.  It  suddenly  came  to  her  mind 
that  it  was  from  Borneo,  and  near  Sandakan, 
that  a  letter  had  been  sent  which  she  had  received 
some  ten  years  before  from  her  cousin. 

Her  friends  could  not  account  for  her  silence 
that  noon,  for  although  she  was  by  nature  re- 
served, she  had  come  out  of  her  shell  so  fully  as 
to  be  the  life  of  the  little  group. 
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While  the  others  were  resting,  she  stole  away 
from  the  hotel  and,  returning  to  the  church,  in- 
quired for  the  missioner's  residence.  Fr.  Roosen 
was  not  at  home,  but  his  'boy'  pointed  to  a 
building  where  the  priest  had  gone  to  give  Bene- 
diction of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament. 

She  followed  the  directions  and  found  herself 
at  the  entrance  of  a  house  conducted  by  the 
Sisters.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  charming 
little  Chinese  girl  whose  eyes  sparkled  as  she 
bowed  the  visitor  into  the  tiny  parlor  and  asked 
in  excellent  English,  whom  the  lady  desired  to  see. 

Miss  O'Brien  was  tempted  to  say  that  she 
came  to  see  the  young  portress,  but  she  pro- 
nounced the  name  of  Fr.  Roosen  and  the  child 
went  to  seek  the  priest.  The  latter  soon  appeared, 
as  he  had  just  finished  the  services  and  was  about 
to  return  to  his  dwelling. 

Margaret  O'Brien's  conjecture  was  right.  Fr. 
Roosen,  now  pastor  at  Sandakan,  was  the  priest 
who  had  said  her  Masses.  He  remembered  the 
occasion  because  the  subject  of  her  charity,  to 
whom  he  had  with  little  thought  given  her  name, 
was  one  of  his  pets.  "She  is  a  favorite  with 
everybody,"  he  said,  and  added  that  the  origin 
of  her  Irish  name  had  often  to  be  explained  to 
visitors. 
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Miss  O'Brien  asked  eagerly  if  it  would  take 
very  long  to  go  and  see  the  child.  For  answer 
the  priest  spoke  to  one  of  the  Sisters,  who  left 
the  room  to  sound  the  house-bell. 

It  was  the  little  portress  who  appeared  on  the 
threshold  shortly  afterwards,  and  Miss  O'Brien's 
eyes  beamed  with  keen  interest.  The  child  looked 
at  the  nun  and  the  nun  bowed  in  turn  to  the 
priest,  who,  taking  the  girl's  hand,  said: 
"Margaret  O'Brien  of  Sandakan,  I  wish  to  pre- 
sent you  to  your  fairy-godmother,  Margaret 
O'Brien  of  America.  You  are  here  because  of 
her  and  she  is  here  because  of  you." 

The  girl  looked  up  and  saw  tears  glistening  in 
the  lady's  eyes.  The  next  moment  Miss 
O'Brien's  arms  were  around  her  little  namesake 
and — well,  that  is  why  the  group  of  globe-trotters 
had  to  stay  a  few  days  longer  in  Sandakan  and 
accommodate  an  extra  traveler  when  they  left. 

Now  two  Margaret  O'Briens  are  happy  in 
the  place  where  only  one — then  a  fidgety  one — 
used  to  live,  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  Con- 
necticut line.  Occasionally  they  pay  a  visit  to 
Maryknoll,  where  a  special  pair  of  chop-sticks 
is  reserved  for  the  dainty  little  lady  who,  though 
she  is  now  a  Yankee,  likes,  sometimes  at  least, 
to  get  back  to  the  days  when  she  was  Nankee. 
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By  a  Teresian  of  Maryknoll. 

ATHER  EDMUND  turned  wearily 
in  at  the  white-pebbled  path  leading 
to  the  rectory.  Ordinarily  he  would 
have  stopped  to  examine  lovingly  his 
flowers,  blooming  luxuriously  in  their 
neatly  arranged  beds  on  the  lawn, 
but  to-day  he  had  no  interest  in  the 
fresh  life  about  him,  and  the  soft,  balmy  air  had 
no  eifect  on  his  tired  soul. 

He  had  just  come  from  the  hospital,  where 
Lawrence  Kearny  lay  seriously  ill.  Yes,  Law- 
rence whom  he  had  loved  as  a  son,  Lawrence 
whose  once  fine  soul  he  had  guided  almost  to 
the  priesthood,  Lawrence  whose  intellectual  pride 
had  led  him  to  apostasy  and  atheism,  was  dying, 
the  doctors  said,  and  he  had  refused  to  listen  to 
the  priest^s  appeal  for  reconciliation  with  God. 
It  seemed  more  than  Fr.  Edmund  could  bear, 
and  the  final  link  in  the  chain  of  events  which 
made  him  feel  that,  after  all,  his  life-work  was  a 
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failure.  In  the  last  three  or  four  years  he  had 
seen  several  of  the  young  people — whom  he  had 
himself  baptized — lost  to  the  faith  through  mixed 
marriages.  The  sodalities  were  no  longer  a  pride 
to  him ;  their  one-time  fervor  was  gone.  To  be 
sure,  there  were  the  faithful  ones,  old  and  young, 
but  too  many  were  weaned  by  worldly  pleasures 
from  the  devotions  that  had  formerly  been  dear 
to  them. 

When  he  spoke  to  his  fellow  pastors  who  were 
experiencing  similar  trials,  they  laid  it  to  'the 
spirit  of  the  age,'  a  'restlessness'  that  would  pass. 
But  that  didn't  satisfy  Fr.  Edmund.  The 
Church  had  always  had  a  weapon  to  counteract 
every  evil  in  her  ranks,  and  he  felt  that  he  ought 
to  discover  one  for  his  present  great  need. 

Fr.  Edmund  sat  down  to  look  over  his  letters 
with  one  disquieting  question  tugging  at  his 
brain,  "What  am  I  failing  to  do?"  The  mail 
was  uninteresting,  —  bills,  receipts,  advertise- 
ments, and  appeals  which  he  tossed  aside  half- 
read,  till  his  attention  was  caught  by  one  from  a 
foreign  mission  seminary. 

It  outlined  its  object  briefly  and  asked  for  at 
least  prayerful  co-operation  in  its  work  for  the 
souls  that  knew  not  Christ,  assuring  him  it  was 
a  well-known  fact  that  parishes  where  the  for- 
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eign  mission  spirit  was  fostered,  were  signally 
blessed  by  God,  and  reminding  him  that  the  com- 
mand to  "preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature" 
was  as  imperative  to-day  as  in  the  time  of  the 
Apostles.  Fr.  Edmund  read  it  a  second  time. 
It  was  a  striking  appeal,  but  it  followed  the 
others  into  the  waste-basket  and  he  turned  to  the 
pile  of  parish  work  that  had  accumulated. 

Soon,  however,  this  too  was  abandoned,  for 
thoughts  of  the  sick  boy's  misery  and  of  his  other 
trials  drove  all  else  before  them,  and  to  increase 
his  restlessness,  the  arguments  for  the  foreign 
mission  appeal  kept  bobbing  up  in  a  most  discon- 
certing manner. 

Was  it  true  that  co-operation  with  mission 
work  brought  blessings  to  a  parish?  And — the 
next  question  followed  quite  logically — could  it 
be  possible  that  failure  to  co-operate  in  it,  with- 
drew God's  mercy  in  some  measure  ? 

The  late  hours  of  the  night  found  Fr.  Edmund, 
alone  in  his  room,  still  trying  to  get  at  the  root 
of  his  troubles  and  frequently  turning  to  the  mis- 
sion problem. 

His  thoughts  flew  back  over  the  years.  He  re- 
called more  than  one  cry  for  help  from  foreign 
mission  organizations,  to  which  he  had  turned  a 
deaf  ear.     He  remembered,  too,  an  occasional 
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bearded  missioner  to  whom  he  had  felt  obliged  to 
refuse  the  privilege  of  gathering  crumbs  from  his 
parish  table. 

Why  had  he  done  so?  Because  love  for  his 
people  and  a  desire  to  spare  them  made  him  un- 
willing to  subject  them  to  any  extra  burdens. 
But  the  need  to  "spare"  them  had  long  since 
passed.  The  church  property  was  without  debt 
and  collections  were  rare.  His  personal  charities 
were  many — and  he  acknowledged  to  himself  in 
this  moment  that  he  had  taken  no  little  pride  in 
keeping  outside  appeals  away  from  the  parish. 

And  what  had  been  the  result?  He  began  tc 
wonder  if,  in  confining  his  efforts  solely  to  his 
parishioners,  and  theirs  to  the  parish  church  and 
themselves,  he  had  brought  up  a  generation  of 
Catholics  whose  hearts,  unwatered  with  the  dew 
of  sacrifice,  were  becoming  parched  with  self- 
love. 

The  familiar  precepts  of  the  Gospel  cried  out 
to  him  now  with  a  different  meaning.  "Feed  my 
sheep." — ^**Other  sheep  I  have,  that  are  not  of 
this  fold;  them  also  I  must  bring."- — ^"Going, 
teach  all  nations."  Fr.  Edmund  had  seen  these 
sheep  only  in  his  straying  children.  The  'teach- 
ing  of  the  nations'  was  left  to  others.  Not  once 
in  his  thirty  years  of  priestly  life  had  he  con- 
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sidered  the  heathen  as  part  of  the  flock  for  which 
he  was  responsible.  He  had  prayed  for  them — 
that  was  all. 

And  then  came  a  startHng  memory.  Lawrence 
had  two  or  three  times  in  his  seminary  days  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  go  to  the  foreign  missions 
and  Fr.  Edmund  had  strongly  discouraged  the 
idea,  telling  the  boy  he  was  too  bright  to  be  thus 
buried. 

Poor  Fr.  Edmund  !  Had  he  possibly  sown  the 
germ  of  pride  that  led  Lawrence  Kearney  so  far 
from  grace?  Had  he  also  been  making  his 
parishioners  selfish?  He  suddenly  felt  a  respon- 
sibility for  Lawrence's  downfall,  and  the  indiffer- 
ence of  so  many  others  seemed  thrown  back  on 
himself.  It  was  a  new  light  on  his  soul  and  it 
would  not  pass. 


Fr.  Edmund  went  early  into  the  church  the 
next  morning,  to  offer  to  God  the  world-wide 
heart  of  a  true  priest,  and  having  said  Mass  for 
Lawrence,  hurried  to  the  hospital. 

What  divine  miracle  was  wrought  in  the  sick 
man's  chamber  could  only  be  guessed  by  the 
radiant  light  on  Fr.  Edmund's  face  when  he 
turned  in  again  at  the  white-pebbled  path  leading 
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to  the  rectory.  He  had  left  Lawrence  ready  and 
eager  to  meet  his  God,  and  he  found  himself, 
quickened  with  a  new  sense  of  heathen  claims 
upon  his  charity,  thanking  God  for  the  opportun- 
ity that  lay  before  him  to  strengthen  the  spiritual 
life  of  his  parish  by  holding  before  it  the  apos- 
tolic ideals. 
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By  Fr.  John  Wakefield. 

HE  rain  was  coming  down  in  sheets 
and  walking  in  the  country  was  not 
a  pleasant  prospect  "o  the  ordinary- 
mortal,  but  George  Barber  didn't 
care  whether  he  was  splashing  into 
mud  or  water,  and  he  had  no  other 
choice  except  to  stay  at  home. 
It  was  vacation  time  and  he  had  found  the 
day  long  after  finishing  his  chores,  for  there  was 
not  much  to  interest  him,  a  solitary  boy  in  the 
little,  old-fashioned  house  where  he  had  passed 
the  last  five  years  of  his  young  life.  George 
liked  the  air,  wet  or  dry,  hot  or  cold.  So  he 
pushed  on  with  a  manly  step  down  towards  the 
village  store,  where  he  would  pick  up  the  mail, 
if  there  happened  to  be  any,  for  his  uncle  and 
aunt,  with  whom  he  made  his  home. 

George  was  fifteen  years  old  and  large   for 
his  age.     He  had  lived  in  Cedarvale  ever  since 
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the  death  of  his  mother.  There  had  been,  in 
fact,  no  other  place  for  the  boy  to  go  and  his 
father  was  glad  enough  to  put  his  only  son  in 
the  care  of  his  relatives,  especially  as  an  offer 
came  for  himself  to  travel  overseas  to  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa. 

It  was  not  that  his  father  did  not  love  George, 
but  the  death  of  the  boy's  mother  had  been  so 
depressing  an  experience  that  the  very  sight  of 
his  son,  who  resembled  her,  was  an  agonizing 
realization  of  a  loss  that  seemed  at  times  un- 
bearable. Had  the  father  cultivated  his  faith 
more,  he  could  have  faced  the  loss,  but  for  years 
he  had  been  so  preoccupied  with  his  ambition  to 
develop  a  fortune,  that  his  religion  had  become 
a  mere  form  and  he  had  gradually  given  up  the 
Sacraments,  although  he  had  gone  to  Mass  regu- 
larly with  his  wife  and  child. 

The  premature  death  of  his  wife,  with  the 
problem  of  rearing  his  boy  and  the  prospect  of 
a  lonely  life  ahead,  made  him  at  first  angry  with 
God,  then  sullen  and  morose.  When  the  chance 
came  to  represent  large  business  interests  in  West 
Africa,  he  took  it  impulsively,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  letter,  announcing  his  safe  ar- 
rival in  Senegal,  no  news  had  since  been  heard 
from  him.     Inquiries  made  by  the  firm  that  had 
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sent  him  out,  revealed  the  fact  that  about  a  year 
after  his  arrival  he  had  joined  an  adventurer  and 
penetrated  vi^ith  some  natives  into  the  heart  of 
Africa. 

George  knew  all  this.  He  had  a  vivid  mem- 
ory of  his  mother,  a  young  woman  of  bright  dis- 
position and  fond  of  her  devotions,  whose  only 
worry  seemed  to  be  her  husband's  spiritual  wel- 
fare. George  said  some  prayers  every  day  for 
his  mother's  soul  and  he  said  more  for  his  father, 
whom  he  sometimes  believed  to  be  dead. 

The  boy's  affection  for  both  parents  was 
strong,  and  this  day  he  had  stood  for  a  long  time 
before  their  two  photographs  on  his  bed-room 
table,  so  long  that  a  feeling  of  loneliness  came 
over  him,  and  it  was  this  experience  that  had 
decided  him  to  go  out  into  the  rain. 


George  arrived  at  the  post-office,  ruddy  with 
the  heat  of  exercise  and  in  good  spirits.  His 
rubber  boots  had  protected  his  feet  and  even  if 
his  tmibrella  did  have  a  few  rents  in  it,  he  found 
himself  quite  dry. 

He  was  dr)^  inside  even  more  than  outside, 
for  the  stomach  of  the  normal  American  boy  is 
always  a  trifle  over-heated  and  George  Barber 
was  no  exception.     In  the  upper  end  of  the  store 
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which  received,  protected,  and  distributed  the 
Cedarvale  mail,  was  a  second-hand  soda  fountain 
that  looked  good  to  every  boy  in  the  village,  but 
the  *fizz'  that  came  from  it  cost  five  cents.  Across 
the  street  was  the  public  fountain,  with  good, 
clear  running  water,  and  this  was  free.  George 
had  five  coppers  in  his  pocket,  but  three  of  them 
were  destined  for  the  family  mite  box  and  two 
for  a  certain  kind  of  candy  that  lasted  a  long 
time.  So,  although  his  temptation  was  particu- 
larly severe,  the  coppers  stayed  in  the  boy's 
pocket  and  he  opened  the  door  for  a  dash  to  the 
fountain. 

At  this  moment  the  station  'rig'  drew  up  and 
a  young  priest  stepped  out,  just  in  time  to  enter 
while  the  boy  held  the  door  open.  George  did 
not  know  the  priest,  but  he  pulled  at  his  cap  and 
in  another  moment  a  friendship  was  established. 
Could  George  tell  him  where  the  McManus  farm 
was?  It  happened  to  adjoin  his  uncle's  lowest 
field.  Would  the  boy  like  to  ride  home  with  him 
after  the  rain  let  up  a  bit?  ''Why,  yes,"  an- 
swered the  thirsty  George.  And  then,  as  the 
priest  looked  around  the  store,  whose  silenced 
occupants  were  noting  his  every  move,  his  eyes 
rested  on  the  soda  fountain  with  its  adjoining 
candy  counter,  and  George  Barber  soon  forgot 
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that  he  was  ever  thirsty  or  in  love  with  a  piece 
of  candy  that  he  could  not  possess. 

The  rain  kept  up  a  steady  downpour  for  a  full 
half -hour,  and  in  that  time  George  learned  that 
the  priest  was  a  teacher  in  a  school  down  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  boys  are  trained  to  be  sent 
as  missioners  to  far-off  countries.  Fr.  Mc- 
Manus,  for  this  was  his  name,  was  enjoying  a 
few  weeks*  rest,  and  had  come  to  pay  a  long- 
promised  visit  to  his  cousins  at  Cedarvale.  The 
young  priest  won  George  Barber's  heart  long  be- 
fore the  rattling  cab  drew  up  to  let  the  boy  out 
at  his  uncle's  house. 


Fr.  McManus  stayed  at  Cedarvale  only  two 
short  weeks,  but  George  and  he  met  often.  Every 
day  they  walked  to  the  church,  where  George 
served  his  friend's  Mass,  and  every  afternoon 
they  took  a  long  stroll  together.  The  priest 
spoke  frequently  of  his  work, — ^his  school,  the 
boys  and  their  sports,  their  future  life  and  his 
own  when  he  should  be  privileged  to  sail  for 
other  shores  and  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
apostles.  It  all  interested  his  young  companion, 
but  when,  the  day  before  his  departure,  Fr.  Mc- 
Manus suddenly  asked  George  if  he  himself 
would  not  like  to  go  to  Pennsylvania  next  year 
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and  prepare  for  the  foreign  missions,  the  boy 
was  taken  completely  by  surprise. 

He  had  never  dreamed  of  being  a  priest,  much 
less  a  missioner.  He  was  an  altar-boy,  it  is  true, 
and  he  had  great  respect  for  his  pastor,  an  ami- 
able, quiet  priest  who  seemed  to  have  been  always 
at  Cedarvale.  But  the  possibility  of  his  becom- 
ing a  priest  had  never  been  suggested  to  the  boy, 
and  he  had  quite  naturally  made  up  his  mind  to 
find  a  job  somewhere,  as  soon  as  he  finished  the 
grade-school. 

George  looked  earnestly  at  Fr.  McManus  to 
find  out  if  the  priest  was  serious,  and  then  blush- 
ingly  answered,  *7  guess  not!"  The  priest  asked 
immediately,  ''Why  not?"  but  observing  the  boy's 
embarrassed  silence,  he  did  not  press  the  question, 
and  for  a  time  the  matter  was  dropped. 

George  did  not  sleep  much  that  night.  The 
words  *'Why  not?"  were  pounding  in  his  ears 
and  he  was  trying  to  find  all  kinds  of  answers. 
He  wasn't  good  enough.  He  had  no  money. 
His  father  might  turn  up  and  be  angry  with  him. 
He  didn't  know  enough.  He  was  not  so  *smart' 
as  some  boys.  His  uncle  and  aunt  would  not  like 
to  have  him  leave  them. 

But  after  these  and  many  other  answers  had 
occurred  to  his  young  mind,  the  boy's  imagina- 
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tion  began  to  work.  A  priest — standing  at  the 
altar,  baptizing  little  babies,  hearing  confessions, 
saving  souls,  helping  the  sick  to  suffer  patiently 
and  to  die  well!  A  priest — sailing  across  the 
ocean  to  make  known  the  words  of  Jesus  to 
people  who  had  never  heard  that  God  became 
man!  Every  priest  had  once  been  a  boy  like 
himself.  Fr.  McManus  had  told  him  much  of 
the  boys  he  was  teaching  and  now  he  recalled 
that  some  were  poor  and  some  were  not  over- 
bright  and — well,  he  seemed  to  remember  an  ex- 
ample to  prove  that  each  of  his  objections  in 
turn  amounted  to  nothing.  And  then  a  great 
desire  came  over  him,.  Acting  on  the  impulse, 
the  boy  jumped  out  of  bed,  groped  his  way  to  the 
table  where  his  parents',  photographs  stood  on 
either  side  of  a  little  crucifix  that  backed  a  statue 
of  Our  Blessed  Mother,  and  kneeling  down, 
prayed  fervently  to  Jesus  and  Mary  that  he 
might  become  a  priest. 

He  nearly  slept  over  the  next  morning,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  his  aunt's  insistent  knocking, 
he  would  have  missed  Fr.  McManus  and  per- 
haps this  story  would  not  have  been  told,  for 
great  events  often  hinge  on  small  circumstances. 
As  it  was,  he  had  to  dress  as  if  he  were  training 
for  the  fire  department,  but  although  his  hands 
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were  not  quite  so  clean  as  usual  and  the  part  in 
his  hair  was  not  visible,  he  managed  to  say  a  few 
prayers  and  to  arrive  in  the  street  just  as  the 
priest  approached. 

Fr.  McManus  made  no  allusion  to  the  question 
of  yesterday,  nor  did  George  relate  his  experi- 
ence of  the  night.  But  just  before  they  left  the 
sacristy  for  the  altar,  the  priest  said,  "George 
Barber,  I  am  going  to  offer  this  Mass  for  your 
father  and  for  you,  that  God  may  make  known 
to  you  His  Will  in  your  regard."  That  Mass 
was  a  new  sensation  for  the  boy.  He  felt  it  was 
all  for  himself  and  his  father,  and  it  drew  him 
very  near  to  Jesus  as  He  anticipated  and  received 
the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

Fr.  McManus  planned  to  leave  by  the  noon 
train  and  George  was  on  hand  to  see  him  off. 
The  boy  had  a  score  of  questions  to  ask,  but  it 
was  too  late.  The  priest's  relatives  were  there 
and  the  pastor  had  also  come.  There  was  noth- 
ing for  George  to  do  but  shake  hands  in  his  turn 
and  keep  his  heart  and  lips  closed.  Fr.  Mc- 
Manus, however,  had  not  forgotten  the  Mass  in- 
tention of  that  morning  and  in  a  moment  when 
the  others  were  engaged  among  themselves,  he 
slipped  into  the  boy's  hand  a  card,  saying,  "Write 
to  me — I  shall  be  back  at  the  Apostolic  School  in 
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two  weeks.  And  dont  forget  to  pray  to  know 
your  vocation," 

Those  two  weeks  were  very  long  to  George 
Barber.  He  started  his  letter  the  day  after  Fr. 
McManus  left,  but  words  would  not  come, 
though  he  tried  again  and  again  to  express  him- 
self. The  next  day  was  Saturday  and  his  mind 
was  so  full  of  his  desire  that  he  could  hardly 
prepare  himself  for  confession.  He  did  so,  how- 
ever, and  often  wondered  afterwards  why  on 
this  occasion  he  did  not  think  to  open  his  heart 
to  his  own  pastor,  who,  though  a  little  brusque 
at  times,  was  known  to  be  always  helpful. 

There  were  not  many  people  in  the  church  that 
afternoon,  and  when  the  boy  had  finished  his 
penance  and  prayers,  he  found  the  pastor  out- 
side, pacing  the  little  garden-walk  that  ran  from 
the  sacristy  to  the  presbytery. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  priest,  "I  suppose  you 
are  lonesome  after  Fr.  McManus.  You  two  be- 
came fast  friends  in  a  short  time."  George 
smiled  as  he  noted  a  twinkle  in  his  pastor's  eye, 
but  the  boy's  face  grew  serious  when  the  old 
man  added,  "Why  didn't  he  take  you  off  to  his 
school?  You'd  make  a  good  missioner.  Didn't 
you  want  to  go?  'Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a 
way,'  my  boy."     There  was  in  the  priest's  words 
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a  sympathy  and  an  assurance  of  help  to  which 
it  did  not  take  the  boy  long  to  respond. 

September  of  that  year  found  George  enrolled 
as  an  apostolic  student  at  Bel-Air,  the  place 
named  after  a  little  hill  in  France,  where  Blessed 
Theophane  Venard  received  his  call  to  the  mis- 
sions and  to  martyrdom.  George  had  been  de- 
lighted from  the  first  with  his  new  surroundings 
and  except  for  a  few  days  when  Cedarvale 
seemed  the  'finest  place  on  earth/  he  had  felt 
very  much  at  home. 

One  thought,  however,  preyed  often  upon  him 
and  became  more  insistent  as  the  weeks  went  on. 
That  was  his  anxiety  for  his  father's  welfare, 
bodily  and  spiritual.  Why  had  no  letter  come? 
Had  his  father  gone  out  of  his  mind  ?  Perhaps 
he  needed  help  and  there  was  no  one  to  give  it. 
Should  he  not  put  off  studying  for  the  priest- 
hood just  now  and  make  a  search  for  his  parent? 
He  was  often  asked  about  his  home  by  the 
students  or  by  a  kindly  interested  professor,  and 
whenever  the  question  concerned  his  father,  he 
gave  a  hesitating  and  unsatisfactory  answer, 
after  which  he  would  invariably  experience  a 
long  period  of  sadness.  He  prayed  now  better 
than  ever  for  his  father,  but  the  more  he  prayed, 
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the  deeper  became  his  concern.  Then  one  day, 
in  the  depth  of  his  gloom,  the  determination  to 
leave  the  school  fixed  itself  in  his  mind  and  he 
began  seriously  to  consider  how  he  could  carry 
out  his  purpose. 

It  was  not  so  easy.  He  would  have  to  earn 
money  to  travel  to  Africa.  What  could  he  do? 
How  long  would  it  take  him?  Would  he  surely 
be  successful  ?  Would  he  be  too  old  to  continue 
his  studies  when  he  had  accomplished  his  task? 
What  could  he  do  when  he  got  to  Africa?  Per- 
haps no  one  there  could  give  him  the  least  hint 
of  his  father's  whereabouts.  And  even  if  his 
plan  were  quite  clear,  what  would  Fr.  Director 
think  of  it  and  what  would  his  special  friend  and 
protector,  Fr.  McManus,  say  of  it? 

It  was  all  dark — dark — and  the  poor  youngster 
was  glad  indeed  when  the  bell  announced  the 
half-hour  remission  that  came  late  in  the  after- 
noon. It  was  a  period  of  silence,  which  George 
seized  to  hasten  to  the  chapel  and  in  the  dusk  of 
the  October  evening,  to  consult  with  Jesus  hidden 
behind  the  tabernacle  veil.  Before  the  half-hour 
was  over,  this  troubled  young  soul  was  calm  and 
the  responsibility  that  had  weighed  so  heavily 
upon  him,  seemed  suddenly  shifted.  How  and 
to  whom,  he  did  not  know,  but  he  answered  the 
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next  bell  with  a  joy  of  anticipation  that  he  had 
never  before  experienced. 

The  exercise  was  'spiritual  reading'  and  usually 
consisted  of  the  public  reading  of  a  chapter  taken 
from  a  saint's  life  or  from  some  little  book  of 
meditations  and  varied  by  the  explanations  of  a 
priest.  But  on  this  night  there  was  a  surprise 
for  the  boys.  A  real  missioner  had  arrived — a 
short,  spare  man,  with  a  long,  scraggy  beard  and 
a  coat  from  which  he  had  shrunk  immeasurably, 
if,  in  fact,  it  had  ever  been  fitted  to  his  frail  body. 
He  was  introduced  as  Fr.  McCarthy,  of  Senegal, 
Africa,  and  with  a  delightful  brogue  from  Done- 
gal, the  witty  priest  of  Senegal  soon  had  his 
young  hearers  bewitched.  Tears  and  smiles 
came  in  turn,  like  the  sunshine  and  rain  of  his 
native  land,  for  on  the  missions  tragedy  often 
borders  on  the  ridiculous  and  the  normal  mis- 
sioner is  blessed  with  the  sense  of  humor  that 
saves  many  a  crucial  situation. 

Under  the  spell  of  this  interesting  speaker, 
George  Barber  completely  lost  his  usual  preoc- 
cupation, but  suddenly  he  was  aware  of  a 
strange  sensation.  The  priest  was  telling  how  in 
the  depths  of  the  jungle  he  had  come  across  a 
party  of  hunters.  Two  were  white  men,  the  rest 
natives,  and  one  of  the  whites  was  dying  of 
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blood-poison.  This  man  had  been  a  Catholic  and 
welcomed  the  appearance  of  a  priest.  He  made 
his  confession  and  was  anointed.  Still  con- 
scious, he  began  to  tell  Fr.  McCarthy  the  story 
of  his  wanderings,  but  before  he  could  finish,  his 
heart  gave  out  and  death  came  without  a 
struggle.  In  the  man's  pocket  a  piece  of  paper 
was  found,  on  which  he  had  written  in  lead- 
pencil  a  message  for  his  only  son,  but  unfor- 
tunately there  was  no  clue  to  his  identity  except 
his  family  name  and  the  Christian  name  of  the 
boy. 

The  priest  paused  for  a  moment  and  as  he 
did  so,  a  heavy  thud  was  heard  that  sent  a  tremor 
of  fear  through  the  intent  audience.  George 
Barber  had  fainted. 


Fr.  McCarthy  was  at  his  side  when  George 
opened  his  eyes.  The  missioner  had  been  told 
the  boy's  name  and  instantly  surmised  the  truth. 
The  next  day  he  found  George  so  well  that  he 
produced  the  letter  which  he  had  brought  along 
in  the  almost  vain  hope  of  finding  the  son  to 
whom  it  had  been  addressed.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  George's  father  was  the  writer.  He 
was  even  then  anticipating  death  and  regretting 
his  neglect  to  wTite,  as  also  the  poor  example  he 
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had  given.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  George 
would  not,  in  the  pursuit  of  some  position  in  Hfe, 
forget  that  his  first  and  most  important  duty  was 
to  take  care  of  his  soul,  and  he  even  hinted  that 
if  the  boy  should  become  a  priest,  nothing  would 
please  him  better  or  do  more  to  make  up  for  his 
own  shortcomings.  He  had  attached  to  the  note 
a  draft  for  a  considerable  amount  of  money, 
made  payable  to  the  boy,  and  he  closed  with  an 
affectionate  greeting  and  the  hope  of  a  reunion 
with  his  wife  and  son  in  Heaven. 

It  was  a  precious  bit  of  paper  and  when  Fr. 
George  Barber  sailed  for  his  distant  mission  ten 
years  later,  though  he  had  with  him  few  belong- 
ings, he  carried  the  letter  from  his  father,  with 
the  two  little  photographs,  the  crucifix,  and  the 
statue  of  Our  Blessed  Mother  that  had  once 
stood  on  the  table  at  Cedarvale. 
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By  a  Teresian  of  Maryknoll. 

HE  boys  in  a  little  hillside  village  of 
Shinano  were  in  a  high  state  of  ex- 
citement. One  of  the  royal  princes 
was  making  a  tour  of  the  Island  Em- 
pire and  next  week  he  would  be  here. 
There  was  to  be  a  procession  in  his 
honor,  the  temples  were  being  washed  from  top 
to  bottom,  the  streets  were  already  lined  with 
fanciful  decorations — in  fact,  one  would  hardly 
guess  that  the  peace  and  quiet  of  this  retired  spot 
were  being  distubred  for  the  first  time  in  many, 
many  years. 

But  that  part  of  it  affected  the  boys  only  a  little. 
To  be  sure,  their  legs  were  tired  running  here 
and  there  and  everywhere  for  this  thing  and  that, 
and  they  often  had  a  hard  time  getting  at  the 
work  which  was  absorbing  their  hearts  and  souls. 
It  was  this.  The  chief  dignitary  of  the  village 
had  offered  to  the  boy  who  would  make  the  most 
unique  and  perfect  kite  with  his  own  hands,  a 
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recommendation  for  advancement  to  the  prince. 
The  prince  would  be  judge,  that  no  partiality 
might  be  shown.     The  contest  was  open  to  all. 

Perhaps  you  have  never  made  a  kite.  It  is 
not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  do;  it  re- 
quires time  and  thought  and  delicate  adjustment, 
if  the  kite  is  to  fly  high  and  gracefully.  In  Japan 
kite-making  is  carried  to  a  fine  and  intricate  de- 
gree of  perfection. 

The  mothers  and  sisters  shared  the  excitement 
on  this  occasion.  They  had  visions  of  their  boys 
preferred  before  all  the  others  and  started  on 
the  highroad  to  success.  Their  sons  might 
be  generals,  or  statesmen,  or — ^but  there  the 
dream  became  too  much.  They  dared  not  go 
farther.  Much  was  sacrificed  by  them  that  the 
boys  might  have  every  advantage,  the  lightest  of 
bone  strips  for  the  frame,  and  silken  or  other 
rich  fabric  for  the  body  of  the  kite. 

Away  in  one  corner  of  the  village  a  solitary 
worker  spent  many  hours  of  the  night  fashioning 
his  kite,  for  he,  too,  was  to  enter  the  contest,  since 
no  restrictions  had  been  placed  on  fitness  to  com- 
pete. This  was  Niccolo,  the  Christian.  Nobody 
thought  of  him.  He  was  the  butt  of  the  village 
jokes  and  so  very,  very  poor.  Why,  he  had  to 
take  care  of  his  mother  and  little  brother  and 
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sister!  And  then  all  Christians  were  fools  any- 
way !    Why  should  any  one  think  of  him ! 

Yet  little  Jeanne  and  Paul,  for  whom  Niccolo 
cared  so  tenderly  and  who  worshipped  him  in  re- 
turn, were  as  eager  as  the  other  little  folks 
around  to  see  their  brother  w'in,  and  every  day 
they  brought  him  fresh,  delicate  twigs  for  his 
frame,  while  the  mother's  needles  were  busy 
weaving  for  the  body  a  mysterious  sort  of  web- 
bing, which  the  boy  fastened  to  a  fine  fibre  paper. 
In  the  evening  the  children  watched  him  till  their 
tired  eyes  closed,  and  as  they  watched,  they 
prayed  that  Jesus  would  help  him  to  gain  the 
prize. 

At  last  the  day  came.  It  was  perfect ;  the  air 
was  sweet  with  wild  cherry,  the  countryside  a 
mass  of  pink  blossoms  and  delicate  greens,  the 
sky  blue,  and  there  was  just  breeze  enough  to 
fill  the  kites  and  carry  them  on  high. 

The  prince  had  arrived  quietly  the  night  before, 
that  he  might  get  a  much-needed  rest,  but  he 
was  abroad  early,  and  happy  to  be  in  so  lovely  a 
world,  where  all  seemed  joy  and  peace. 

The  contest  followed  the  procession.  The 
prince,  delighted  with  the  novel  plan  which  had 
been  unfolded  to  him,  made  a  fine  speech,  which 
fired  all  hearts,  and  he  promised  that  the  victor 
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should  not  only  have  a  start  in  life  but  that  he 
himself  would  take  the  boy  as  his  special  charge 
and  train  him  to  serve  his  country  as  a  son  of 
Japan  should. 

Then  the  flying  began.  And  what  a  sight  it 
was !  At  one  end  of  a  great  stretch  of  meadow, 
the  prince  sat  in  state  with  his  retinue.  The 
contestants  with  their  precious  kites  were  ranged 
near  him  and  the  villagers  were  crowded  about 
the  field. 

So  concerned  was  each  one  with  himself  that 
Niccolo  had  remained  unnoticed.  The  boys  ad- 
vanced in  turn,  proud  and  confident,  bowed 
deeply  and  ran  into  the  field,  letting  go  their 
creations.  And  as  each  new  kite  arose,  the  air 
resounded  with  applause  and  the  low-lying  hills 
sent  back  echo  upon  echo.  There  were  birds  and 
flowers,  fish  and  beasts,  and  grotesque  figures 
which  called  forth  shrieks  of  laughter. 

And  then  came  Niccolo.  There  was  a  hush, 
followed  by  suppressed  laughter.  ^'Niccolo,  the 
Christian!"  ran  through  the  crowd. 

The  boy  bowed  low,  darted  into  the  field  and 
let  loose  his  treasure.  A  dead  silence — gasps  of 
wonder — and  then  shouts  of  applause.  There 
in  the  air  was  a  great,  white  dove,  in  her  beak 
a  flag  of  Japan,  and  flying  in  the  shelter  of  her 
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wings,  a  few  small  birds.  It  was  a  masterpiece. 
Victory  was  his ! 

But  what  would  the  prince  do  with  a  Chris- 
tian !    That  was  the  thought  in  all  minds. 

The  prince  rose  and  beckoned  to  the  boy.  The 
noise  ceased  and  listening  ears  were  strained  to 
catch  the  words. 

"What  is  your  name?"  he  asked. 

*T  am  Niccolo  Katazuki,"  the  boy  replied. 

"Who  taught  you  how  to  make  kites?" 

*T  have  always  known  how." 

"Who  helped  you?" 

"Jeanne  and  Paul  gathered  the  willow  and  my 
honorable  mother  made  the  light  net  with  her 
needles.  It  is  the  dove  of  peace  bringing  bless- 
ings to  Japan  and  protection  to  the  heipless.  I 
pray  for  this  every  day,"  he  said  simply,  and  he 
might  have  added,  "that  Christ  may  soon  be 
loved  here." 

The  prince  was  silent  for  a  moment,  confused 
and  bewildered  by  the  strange,  earnest  little  fel- 
low before  him.  The  village  dignitary  was  em- 
barrassed and  tried  to  explain  that  the  prince 
need  not  bother,  that  the  boy  was  a  Christian  and 
poor,  and  nobody  thought  of  his  intruding  in  this 
way. 

The  prince  began  to  understand  and   asked 
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Niccolo,  "Where  do  you  get  your  queer  names?" 
"We  are  Christians,  and  have  been  here  only 
a  few  months,  since  my  honorable  father's  death." 

It  was  a  hard  place  for  the  royal  son  of  Japan. 
What  could  he  do  with  a  Christian  ?  Ah  yes !  he 
would  convert  him.  The  offer  was  a  rash  one  at 
best,  but  having  made  it,  he  would  abide  by  it  as 
a  prince  should. 

"Niccolo  Katazuki,  you  have  won.  Be  ready 
in  three  days  to  go  with  me,"  he  said.  And  as 
an  afterthought  he  added,  "I  will  see  that  your 
family  is  cared  for  till  you  are  ready  for  that 
yourself." 

A  great  cheer  filled  the  air.  No  matter  how 
bitter  the  hearts  of  the  villagers  were,  they  could 
not  be  less  magnanimous  than  their  prince.  They 
wondered  now  why  they  had  ridiculed  this  clever, 
clear-brained  boy,  and  why  they  had  not  noticed 
his  well-built  form  and  gracefully  set  head! 
Surely  they  had  been  blind.  Niccolo  had  won, 
easily,  fairly.  There  was  at  least  one  Christian 
who  was  not  a  fool ! 

The  happy  Niccolo,  the  proud  mother,  and 
little  Jeanne  and  Paul  went  home  rejoicing,  and 
thanking  God  that  he  had  given  them  this  chance 
to  bless  His  Holy  Name. 

That  night  Niccolo  dreamed  of  great  things. 
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He  had  helped  to  Christianize  Japan  and  he  went 
sailing  by  the  sacred  mount,  over  which  the  white 
doves  of  Christ  were  hovering  peacefully. 


Fifteen  years  rolled  by.  The  prince  had 
kept  his  pact,  and  Niccolo,  always  Niccolo  the 
Christian,  had  proven  his  worth  at  the  imperial 
court.  He  easily  surpassed  all  with  his  ready  wit 
and  skill. 

In  spite  of  every  attempt  to  convert  him,  he 
stood  firm  and  took  every  opportunity  to  practice 
his  religion  and  speak  of  it,  till  not  only  many  of 
those  about  him  but  the  prince  himself  fell  under 
the  spell  of  his  virtue  and  the  truth  of  his  doc- 
trines, and  quietly  became  Christians. 

But  Niccolo  did  not  have  unbroken  peace — far 
from  it.  His  preferment  even  by  the  Emperor, 
his  superiority,  created  bitter  hatred  among  his 
rivals,  who  attributed  to  him  every  evil  happen- 
ing of  the  court,  so  that  his  tired  heart  often 
longed  for  the  green,  cherry-bordered  fields  of 
quiet  Shinano. 

As  soon  as  the  prince's  conversion  was  noised 
about,  the  trouble  increased  rapidly,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  Emperor's  mind  was 
poisoned  against  his  very  son,  who,  in  order  to 
make  Japan  Christian,  the  conspirators  alleged, 
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was  plotting  against  his  father's  life,  with  Niccolo 
at  the  bottom  of  it. 

The  charge  was  brought  against  them.  The 
Emperor  offered  pardon  to  the  prince  if  he  would 
return  to  the  gods  of  Japan  and  banish  Niccolo 
forever.  This  he  refused — and  the  edict  of  ban- 
ishment was  published  for  both. 

They  were  denounced  publicly,  that  all  Chris- 
tians might  know  that  Japan  was  true  to  Con- 
fucius forever.  And  as  they  stood  there  in  the 
tribunal  before  the  king  in  an  open  court,  Niccolo 
smiled  and  said,  "We  go  guiltless  and  our  friends 
with  us,  but  not  before  the  Cross  has  risen  over 
Japan,  which  belongs  to  Christ."  As  he  spoke, 
he  threw  back  the  folds  of  his  garments  and  let 
fly  into  the  air  one  of  those  kites  that  he  knew 
so  well  how  to  make.  High  above  the  heads  of 
all  it  flew — a  Cross,  his  profession  of  faith. 

A  cry  of  rage  burst  forth,  rough  hands  seized 
Niccolo  to  drag  down  the  Cross,  but  he  had 
loosed  the  string  and  it  went  sailing  away  from 
them  out  toward  the  sea. 

It  was  found  later,  caught  in  a  tree,  and 
brought  to  the  Emperor,  who  read  on  it  these 
words :  /  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.  In 
this  sign  I  conquer. 

To  his  pagan  understanding  they  were  justi- 
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fication  enough  for  the  banishment  of  the  prince, 
Niccolo  and  a  few  more  loyal  Christians. 

Yet  he  put  the  torn  kite  away  and  treasured  it, 
and  though  the  light  never  dawned  for  him,  we 
may  hope  that  in  the  few  lonely  years  which  fol- 
lowed, amid  deceit  and  dissension,  the  emblem 
which  had  separated  him  forever  from  those  he 
loved  best,  brought  to  his  mind  memories  of  un- 
failing, unselfish  devotion,  and  sorrow  for  his 
own  sin. 
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A  Dyak  Love  Story. 


YAK  sits  weaving,  and  as  her  nimble 
fingers  pluck  at  the  crossing  threads 
or  tug  at  the  heavy,  wooden  blade, 
she  hums  to  herself  or  turns  to  throw 
a  laughing  remark  to  right  or  left 
where  the  other  girls  are  busying 
themselves  in  the  adjoining  rooms.  She  is  evi- 
dently in  good  spirits,  bubbling  over  with  merri- 
ment.    And  why  not? 

Is  she  not  the  fairest  and  most  fascinating,  not 
only  in  the  long  house,  but  even  along  the  entire 
course  of  the  river?  Who  can  vie  with  her  in 
plaiting  the  mat  or  basket  into  cunningly  inter- 
mingled patterns,  or  in  weaving  cloth  of  intricate 
designs?  Do  not  even  the  older  women  bring 
their  work  to  her  for  advice  or  approval?    Who 
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but  she,  on  the  river,  can  string  the  many-colored 
beads  in  symmetrical  figures,  an  art  learned  from 
an  old  Malay  woman  when  she  accompanied  her 
father  to  the  Station  two  padi  years  ago? 

But  above  all  did  she  not  meet  Ingka  this 
morning — Ingka^  the  Slim,  the  Laughing  One? 
And  as  he  passed  her,  they  exchanged  glances 
and  tried  to  speak  the  customary  salutations  as 
if  they  had  nothing  else  to  say.  He  was  always 
in  her  thoughts,  Ingka  the  Slim.  When  chil- 
dren, they  had  played  together,  and  who  could 
beat  him  at  throwing  the  hard-wood  top,  at 
wrestling,  running,  or  hurling  the  miniature 
spear?  Was  it  not  he  who  would  fashion  gro- 
tesque wooden  dolls  for  her  and  carry  her  on  his 
back  when  she  became  tired?  And  later,  when 
he  went  away  for  months  and  months  to  work  in 
the  jungle,  how  empty  and  dull  had  the  house 
seemed,  and  how  manly  and  strong  did  he  look 
on  his  return! 

True,  there  were  tales ;  but  custom  was  custom 
and  she  knew  what  women's  talk  was  worth. 
How  they  chattered,  those  others,  among  them- 
selves! The  upper  story  resounded  with  their 
laughter  and  jokes  at  night.  For  herself,  and 
lyak  smiled  as  she  thought  of  it,  love-distracted 
indeed  must  be  the  luckless  wight  who  would  try 
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the  defenses  of  her  room,  guarded  by  an  elderly 
and  sour-tempered  aunt  on  the  one  side,  an  octo- 
genarian but  still  sprightly  maternal  relative  on 
the  other,  and  her  widowed  sister  Senga  before 
the  door,  with  two  squealing  brats — Senga,  who 
still  retained  sufficient  traces  of  her  youth  to 
make  her  jealous  of  the  younger  lyak  with  her 
fresh  beauty,  her  lithe  form,  and  her  bright, 
merry  eyes. 

There  had  been  talk  of  lyak's  marrying 
LumhUy  but  she  tried  not  to  think  of  it.  Lumbu, 
indeed!  the  Clumsy  One!  His  very  name  con- 
demned him  in  her  eyes,  for  she  was  in  love  with 
a  slim  figitre,  clear  skin,  and  long,  flowing  hair, 
albeit  with  poverty.  What  cared  she  for  the 
rows  of  old  jars  in  the  room  of  Lumbu's  father ! 
Let  some  one  else  marry  for  them,  for  she  had 
no  desire  to  be  tied  to  the  sulky,  bow-legged 
LumbUj  be  he  of  ever  so  good  birth. 

And  so  her  thoughts  run  on  and  on  as  she 
weaves  the  intricate  design,  and  she  does  what 
maidens  do  all  the  world  over — ^builds  castles  in 
the  air,  pulling  down  one  only  to  replace  it  with 
another.  She  and  Ingka  would  marry  despite 
opposition,  despite  poverty,  despite — smack!  a 
stinging  blow  on  her  bare  shoulders!  "Up,  thou 
lazy  one!     Who  art  thou  to  sit  dreaming  while 
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others,  more  worthy,  pound  and  winnow  and  boil  ? 
Up  and  make  thyself  of  more  use  than  a  silly, 
nodding  cat!"  Filial  affection,  aided  by  the  blow 
from  a  large  and  over-heated  rice-scoop,  prompts 
her  to  throw  a  cover  over  her  work,  seize  the 
clump  of  water  gourds,  and  hurry  to  the  door  to 
join  the  long  procession  of  laughing  women  who 
are  thronging  down  the  passageway  to  the  end 
of  the  long  house. 

And  now  as  lyak  approaches  the  watering- 
place,  behold  the  Slim  One,  nonchalantly  whit- 
tling a  piece  of  stick  and  listening  to  the  black- 
smiths working  at  a  hut  close  by,  but  at  the  same 
time  keeping  an  eye  on  the  hurrying  rows  of 
chattering  women  as  they  file  past.  lyak  scut- 
ters  by  like  a  frightened  rabbit,  not  venturing 
to  lift  her  eyes  to  his,  for  fear  the  women  behind 
her  should  catch  the  glance.  But  who  of  all 
among  them  knows  better  how  to  make  graceful 
play  of  wrist  and  elbow  as  she  dashes  her  hand 
over  the  surface  of  the  water  and  fills  the  bob- 
bing gourds  or  bends  to  throw  water  over  her- 
self? Who  can  show  such  luxuriant  masses  of 
jet-black  hair,  or  can  trip  up  the  slippery  log  with 
such  careless  ease? 

lyak  passes  the  watching  one  on  her  homeward 
way  and  even  plucks  up  courage  to  lift  her  eyes 
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and  murmur  the  conventional  phrase,  "Are  you 
not  bathing?'*  Then,  without  waiting  for  the 
laughing  reply,  she  hurries  on  with  beating  heart. 
And  as  she  lies  in  her  curtains  that  night,  listen- 
ing to  the  bursts  of  smothered  laughter  overhead 
and  the  drowsy  grumbling  of  the  old  women  on 
either  side,  she  imagines  that  she  can  catch  the 
sound  of  a  whispered  love-song  from  the  direc- 
tion of  his  verandah  far  down  the  length  of  the 
house. 

So  it  goes  on  in  the  old,  old  way — a  word,  a 
glance,  a  smile,  some  small  courtesy  in  the  daily 
round.  The  outside  world  sees  no  more,  but  she 
dreams  and  dreams  and  feels  that  it  is  indeed 
good  to  live. 

But  at  last  the  awakening  comes.  He  has  been 
away  for  some  time,  trading  or  working  in  the 
jungle,  as  she  thinks,  and  life  has  for  that  time 
been  a  void  to  her.  But  finally  he  arrives,  and 
she  watches  him  pass  along  the  house  to  his 
room;  he  seems  tired  and  is  unusually  silent. 
That  evening  she  does  not  see  him  again,  but 
at  the  bathing-place  she  chatters  gaily  to  the 
other  girls  and  her  laughter  rises  shrill,  for  she  is 
happy  again. 

The  blow  Comes  from  Lungang,  the  Podgy 
One,  who  is  chattering  there  and  who  glances 
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shyly  at  lyak  as  she  casually  asks  her  neighbor 
if  she  has  heard  that  Ingka  is  to  fetch  his  wife 
from  down-river  after  the  harvest.  For  a  mo- 
ment lyak  is  as  if  stunned  and  feels  dizzy,  but 
she  recovers  herself  and  listens,  hearing  enough 
to  convince  her  that  the  story  is  no  mere  women's 
talk.  She  goes  silently  back  along  the  narrow 
path  to  the  house  and  finds  the  old  women  talk- 
ing the  matter  over  and  discussing  the  ancestry 
of  the  engaged  couple.  lyak  hears  it  all  as  if 
in  a  dream  and  busies  herself  preparing  the 
evening  meal,  making  no  comment,  even  when 
later  the  subject  of  her  own  marriage  is 
brought  forward  and  the  name  of  the  hateful 
Lumbu  is  introduced.  She  listens  dumbly  and 
sits  silent  while  her  mother  and  her  aunt  gloat 
over  the  number  of  jars  in  which,  after  the  mar- 
riage, they  will  have  a  reversionary  interest. 

That  night  lyak  sleeps  not  but  lies  with  wide- 
staring  eyes,  seeing  and  hearing  nothing.  The 
next  mbrning  she  rises  and  finishes  the  Work  in 
the  house  before  picking  up  her  basket  and  start- 
ing off  to  the  farm  to  gather  the  newly-reaped 
crop. 

And  there,  walking  beside  her,  is  Ingka,  the 
faithless,  but  not  a  sign  does  she  make  that  she 
is  aware  of  his  presence.    He  speaks  to  her,  but 
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she  hurries  on  with  bowed  head  and  averted 
eyes.  She  toils  through  the  heat  of  the  day,  her 
head  buzzing  under  the  broad-leaf  hat,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  afternoon  meal  she  sits  and  eats  me- 
chanically, heeding  not  the  chaff  and  shrill  laugh- 
ter of  the  girls. 

As  the  sun  sets,  the  whole  party  starts  for 
home,  their  backs  bowed  beneath  the  heavy  loads. 
She  is  the  last  of  the  line.  She  listens  to  the 
sounds  of  her  companions,  growing  fainter  and 
fainter  as  she  lags  further  and  further  behind, 
and  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  comes  over 
her.  How  can  she  go  back  to  the  house  and 
endure  the  chaffing  remarks  at  the  bathing-place 
or  sit  patient  during  the  grumbling  of  the  old 
women!  The  idea  is  unbearable.  She  must  be 
alone  somewhere.  She  suddenly  slips  off  her 
load  and  plunges  headlong  into  a  side-path.  Al- 
though she  stumbles  blindly  along,  she  knows 
well  that  the  path  leads  to  the  old  deserted  house 
over  the  ridge,  the  house  in  which  she  was  born 
and  where  she  and  Ingka  played  together  as 
children. 

So,  as  darkness  falls,  she  emerges,  still  run- 
ning, from  the  thick  undergrowth  into  the  clear 
space  in  front  of  the  half-ruined  house.  With- 
out looking  to  right  or  left,  she  makes  straight 
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for  the  ladder,  and  ascending  it,  disappears  into 
the  gloom. 

And  there  in  the  long  verandah  she  crouches 
motionless,  without  a  sound,  her  head  erect  and 
her  long  hair  falling  in  a  black  mass  to  the  floor. 
She  sits  staring  into  the  gloom,  while  the  moon 
climbs  up  and  sheds  his  rays  on  her  through  the 
dilapidated  roofing — a  pathetic  figure  with  the 
long  perspective  of  the  old  house  stretching  be- 
hind her. 

Suddenly  she  is  aware  of  the  quick,  alarmed 
beats  of  the  tawak  from  the  distant  house, 
throbbing  and  pulsing  through  the  quiet  night. 
Her  absence  has  been  noticed  and  they  will  be 
searching  for  her.  She  glances  fearfully  about 
her,  and  rising,  moves  a  little  way  along  the  pas- 
sage as  if  looking  for  something. 


It  is  there  the  searchers  find  her  when  they 
come  peering  and  calling  along  the  length  of  the 
house — hanging  from  a  half -rotten  beam  in  front 
of  the  doorway  of  her  old  room. 
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By  Fr.  John  Wakefield. 

ISTER  XAVIER  was  thinking.  This 
was  not  an  unusual  occupation  with 
her,  or  with  any  other  of  the  score  of 
reHgious  women  who  mothered  the 
orphan  boys  at  St.  Vincent's,  but  or- 
dinarily the  round  face  under  the 
white  coiffe  was  serene,  if  not  joyous,  and  the 
eyes  were  animated,  especially  during  recreation 
hours. 

To-day,  however,  Sister  Xavier  seemed  pre- 
occupied, and  she  was  preoccupied.  It  was  the 
Feast  of  the  Kings — Epiphany — and  the  good 
Sister  was  trying  to  solve  a  serious  problem,  one 
which  was  always  with  her,  but  which  presented 
itself  with  a  special  insistence  on  certain  occa- 
sions, such  as  Epiphany,  Pentecost,  and  the  Feast 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier.    Then,  more  than  ever,  she 
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longed  to  be  doing  something  great  to  spread 
among  heathen  nations  the  spiritual  comforts 
which  she  had  enjoyed  in  abundance  from  her 
childhood.  And  then  the  question  always  came, 
"How  can  I  help?" 

She  was  seeking  again  to  find  an  answer.  She 
thought  of  past  efforts.  She  recalled  her  earlier 
desire  to  go  to  the  foreign  missions.  She  had 
expressed  it  to  an  earnest  priest  before  she  en- 
tered religion,  but  he  had  shaken  his  head  and 
assured  her  that,  first  of  all,  he  knew  of  no  place 
in  America  open  to  such  vocations,  and  secondly, 
even  if  there  were  one,  she  should  stay  here, 
where  there  was  so  much  to  be  done. 

After  her  profession,  Sister  Xavier  had  been 
assigned,  for  periods  ranging  from  one  to  three 
years,  to  various  kinds  of  charitable  work.  She 
had  not  failed  to  mention  her  'hobby*  to  her  own 
Sisters  and  to  the  children  under  her  care.  She 
spoke  of  it,  when  the  opportunity  offered,  to 
priests,  young  and  old,  to  ecclesiastical  students, 
and  once  even  to  a  bishop,  the  brother  of  one  of 
the  nuns.  When  at  times  a  mission  paper  fell 
into  her  hands,  she  devoured  it,  and  she  was  in 
the  seventh  heaven  on  the  rare  occasions  when  a 
traveling  missioner  came  over  from  the  parish 
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house  to  give  Benediction  and  to  address  a  few 
words  to  the  nuns. 

But  now,  as  she  looked  back  over  twelve  years 
of  religious  life,  she  was  tempted  to  say,  "I  have 
not  helped  even  a  little."  There  had  been,  it  is 
true,  some  evidences  of  sympathetic  interest  in 
her  frequent  plea  for  missions,  but  as  a  rule  her 
statements  were  met  by  a  blank  stare  or  by  the 
simple  remark,  "There  is  enough  to  do  at  home." 

Sister  Xavier  had  heard  this  snappy  little 
sentence  hundreds  of  times,  but  it  did  not 
dampen  her  zeal.  She  knew  that  there  was 
plenty  to  do  at  home,  but  she  knew,  too,  that 
this  same  excuse  was  offered  habitually  by  people 
who  would  never  give  a  penny  or  move  a  finger 
to  relieve  the  orphans,  though  they  could  well  af- 
ford both  time  and  money.  She  realized  that 
charity  begins  at  home,  yet  she  felt  that  it  was 
wrong  never  to  let  it  show  itself  outside. 

The  good  Sister  was  charitable  in  her  judg- 
ments, however,  and  she  invariably  attributed 
her  failures  to  the  natural  short-sightedness  of 
others.  "They  simply  can't  see  it,"  she  would 
conclude,  and  then  go  on  with  her  work. 

But  to-day  she  was  almost  impatient.  Some- 
body had  told  her  about  the  effects  of  the  war  on 
the  missions.    She  had  learned — and  it  distressed 
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her  much — that  hundreds  of  zealous  young 
French  priests  had  left  the  mission  fields  to  serve 
their  country  in  Europe.  A  visiting  benefactor 
had  mentioned  incidentally  that  practically  all  the 
seminaries  in  France  and  Belgium,  in  Germany 
and  Austria  were  closed  or  occupied  for  war 
purposes,  and  she  wondered  how  such  serious 
news  could  concern  so  little  Catholics  who  were 
really  good  and  possessed  of  apparently  strong 
faith.  When  she  had  remarked  what  a  terrible 
blow  this  would  be  to  Catholic  missions,  the  only 
comment  made  was  a  cold,  "I  suppose  so." 

It  was  the  last  straw,  and  as  the  benefactor  re- 
tired, Sister  Xavier  exclaimed  quite  audibly, 
"What's  the  use?" 


The  Sister  entered  the  chapel  as  she  passed. 
The  little  figures  of  the  Wise  jMen  were  at  the 
Crib  and  a  group  of  the  orphans  had  ranged 
themselves  before  it.  Her  missal  was  at  hand 
and  mechanically  she  opened  it  and  read : 

"And  the  Gentiles  shall  walk  in  thy  light,  and  kings 
in  the  brightness  of  thy  rising.  Lift  up  thy  eyes  round 
about,  and  see;  all  these  are  gathered  together:  they 
are  come  to  thee;  thy  sons  shall  come  from  afar,  and 
thy  daughters  shall  rise  up  at  thy  side.  Then  shall  thou 
see,  and  abound,  and  thy  heart  shall  wonder  and  be  en- 
larged, when  the  multitude  of  the  sea  shall  be  con- 
verted to  thee,  the  strength  of  the  Gentiles  shall  come 
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to  thee.  The  multitude  of  camels  shall  cover  thee,  the 
dromedaries  of  Madian  and  Epha;  all  they  from  Saba 
shall  come,  bringing  gold  and  frankincense  and  showing 
forth  praise  to  the  Lord," 

The  flame  of  love  sprang  up  in  an  instant,  and 
when  the  sense  of  helplessness  came  over  her 
again,  it  was  met  by  the  resolution  to  keep  up  her 
lone  propaganda,  to  continue  her  prayers  and 
her  Communions,  as  she  had  done  so  faithfully 
for  the  past  twelve  years. 

Her  call-bell  interrupted  her  devotions,  and  as 
she  left  the  chapel,  the  portress  told  her  that  a 
priest  was  in  the  reception-room  and  desired  to 
see  her. 

It  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  recognize  in  the 
young  Levite  who  a  few  moments  later  stood 
before  her,  one  of  her  first  charges,  an  orphan  boy 
whose  spirit  of  unselfishness  and  whose  sincere 
piety  had  attracted  the  attention  of  everybody 
who  knew  him.  Sister  Xavier  had  often  wondered 
how  this  promising  life  would  be  spent,  but 
in  all  these  years  she  had  received  no  word  of 
him. 

When  the  formal  greetings  and  usual  questions 
had  been  exchanged,  the  priest  said: 

''Sister  Xavier,  I  have  come  a  long  distance  to 
thank  you  as  the  instrument  of  God  in  calling  me 
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to  His  service.  Twelve  years  ago  you  spoke  one 
day  to  us  boys  about  the  possibility  of  being 
priests.  Some  visiting  city  official  had  just  told 
us  that  we  might  all  be  presidents  of  the  United 
States.  Most  of  us  had  laughed  at  that  thought, 
but  several  of  us  felt,  after  your  talk,  that  the 
chances  Were  good  for  reaching  something  higher 
than  the  presidency — the  priesthood.  I  thought  a 
lot  about  it  that  night  and  for  a  whole  week. 
Then  I  began  to  picture  myself  as  a  priest  and 
I  asked  myself  continually,  'Where?' 

"In  the  meantime  you  had  sent  to  New  York 
for  some  sample  copies  of  an  illustrated  mission 
paper,  and  you  gave  me  one  in  which  I  found  this 
diagram."  Here  the  priest  produced  a  clipping, 
heavily  creased  and  already  a  little  yellow  from 
age.  "I  read  it  through,  and  although  I  did  not 
catch  its  full  meaning,  it  held  my  interest  as 
would  a  puzzle.  I  went  back  to  it  time  and  time 
again,  until  unconsciously  I  had  learned  it  by 
heart.  The  idea  of  the  priesthood  never  left  me, 
but  the  locality  changed,  and  habitually,  when  it 
shifted  to  my  native  land,  the  diagram  rose  be- 
fore my  eyes. 

"There  is  not  much  more  to  add,  Sister  Xavier, 
except  to  say  that  I  am  due  in  San  Francisco  two 
weeks  from  to-day,  and  that  I  have  in  my  pocket 
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a  steamer-ticket  for  Shanghai.  My  superiors  at 
the  Foreign  Mission  Seminary  have  given  me  no 
assurance  that  I  shall  ever  return,  and  so  I  intend 
to  settle  down  and  make  myself  at  home  among 
your  beloved  little  heathen  friends.  Tell  me, 
now,  do  you  still  like  them  or  have  you,  too, 
joined  in  the  chorus  to  which  we  must  so  fre- 
quently listen:  'You  ought  to  stay  at  home, 
where  there  is  enough  to  do  ?' " 


Sister  Xavier  could  hardly  contain  her  joy. 
The  tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  timely  entrance  of  the  Reverend 
Mother,  she  would  have  left  the  room  to  over- 
come her  emotion. 

The  Mother  soon  learned  that  the  flowing  tears 
came  from  a  heart  full  of  joy,  and  she  real- 
ized for  the  first  time  how  deep  was  the  Sister's 
love  for  souls.  That  evening  she  found  employ- 
ment for  Sister  Xavier  that  would  keep  her  away 
from  the  conference-room,  and  then  she  told  the 
story  to  her  nuns. 

From  that  day  a  change  came  over  the  spirit 
of  St.  Vincent's.  Prayers  were  started  for  the 
young  priest's  mission,  for  all  missioners,  for  the 
thousand  millions  of  waiting  heathen,  and  for 
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vocations  to  the  apostolate.  Before  long  a  large 
map  appeared  in  the  recreation-room,  and  the 
nuns  stuck  a  little  American  flag  in  the  place 
where  Sister  Xavier's  *boy'  had  been  stationed. 

The  children  looked  forward  to  the  arrival  of 
letters  from  the  young  missioner  and  eagerly 
read,  or  heard  read,  every  mission  magazine  that 
came  to  the  convent.  Geography  lessons  became 
a  setting  for  mission  stories,  and  Sister  Xavier's 
*hobby'  brought  many  a  gleam  of  sunshine  into 
dear  old  St.  Vincent's. 


The  young  missioner's  spirit  is  still  with  the 
Sisters  and  the  children,  and  he  himself,  in  his  ex- 
ile, realizes  with  gratitude,  as  he  looks  about  his 
little  chapel  and  his  poor  study,  how  much  he 
owes  to  Sister  Xavier  and  her  'converts.' 
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By  a  Teresimi  of  Maryknoll. 

HE  silence  in  Room  A  was  broken 
only  by  the  steady  march  of  the 
hands  of  the  great  clock  towards  the 
hour  when  Patricia  O'Hara's  'time' 
would  be  up. 

Patricia  had  been  tardy;  Patricia 
had  failed  in  Arithmetic ;  Patricia  had  blotted  the 
composition  that  was  being  prepared  for  exhibi- 
tion !  So  many  misdemeanors  in  one  short  after- 
noon had  given  Miss  Nellis  ample  opportunity 
to  hold  the  child  up  as  a  horrible  example 
to  her  classmates,  and  she  had  not  failed  to  use  it. 
At  last  five  o'clock  sounded  from  a  neighbor- 
ing church-tower.  As  if  moved  by  the  same 
mechanism  that  controlled  the  relentless  time- 
piece, Miss  Nellis  spoke. 

"You  may  go  now,  Patricia,  but  remember  to 

bring  your  head  to  school  with  you  to-morrow." 

The  child  rose.     Unshed  tears  choked  back 
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the  "good-night"  she  so  much  wanted  to  say,  and 
silently  she  made  her  way  out  through  the  gloomy 
corridors  to  the  street,  already  whitened  by  the 
fast- falling  snow. 

It  was  a  bitter  night.  Patricia  drew  her 
thread-bare  coat  more  closely  about  her  and 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  examine  her  almost 
soleless  shoes.  A  smile  flickered  on  her  face,  as 
she  murmured : 

"Never  mind  you  now.  Patsy  pet !  Next  week 
your  fayther  will  buy  you  a  warm  coat  and  shoes 
and  mittens  and  a  candle  for  the  Lily  of  Israel 
and  her  missions,  and  sweets."  Such  was  the 
fruitless  promise  held  out  to  her,  week  after 
week,  by  the  shiftless,  good-natured  parent  to 
whose  keeping  God  had  confided  her. 

Then,  with  fingers  curled  up  in  her  coat- 
sleeves,  she  hurried  along,  filled  with  thoughts  of 
her  dream-possessions,  unmindful  of  all,  till  she 
heard  a  familiar  voice  at  her  side. 

"Did  she  keep  you  all  this  time,  Patricia?  I've 
been  waiting  for  you.  Here  are  some  mittens, 
and  some  bread  with  raisins  in  it.  It's  great! 
My  mother  made  it." 

Patricia  stopped  short,  her  face  flushed  with 
injured  pride.  Israel  was  her  dearest  friend,  but 
he  had  never  offered  her  food  and  clothing.    In- 
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dignantly  she  turned  on  him,  but  the  great,  dark 
eyes  of  the  Jewish  boy  held  no  pity,  only  a 
S3Tnpathy  that  conquered  her  at  once. 

She  slipped  the  mittens  on  and  took  the  prof- 
fered dainty,  the  first  food  she  had  tasted  since 
morning. 

'Thanks,  Israel,"  she  said  smilingly.  "The 
devil  had  me  for  a  minute,  but  the  Lily  of  Israel 
stepped  on  him  so" — and  she  stamped  her  little 
foot  to  show  him  just  how  it  happened. 

The  boy  laughed.  He  didn't  understand  it, 
but  Patricia  was  different,  anyway,  and  said  lots 
of  things  he  couldn't  fathom. 

Three  years  before,  a  child  of  ten,  she  and  her 
father  had  drifted  with  a  crowd  of  other  immi- 
grants into  the  neighborhood.  Most  of  the  Irish 
had  since  moved  away,  but  John  O'Hara,  having 
found  in  this  Jewish  quarter  a  corner  to  nest  in, 
had  no  mind  to  move,  so  long  as  he  could  pay  the 
rent  for  their  solitary  chamber.  Israel  knew  of 
their  dire  poverty — everybody  did,  for  that  mat- 
ter, since  John  O'Hara's  tongue  was  never  quiet, 
and  all  wondered  how  so  fair  a  dower  as  Patricia 
could  bloom  away  from  the  sun. 

Lovely  to  look  upon,  she  was  always  sweet, 
gentle,  and  kind,  and  none  ever  heard  a  word  of 
complaint   pass  her  lips.     They  felt  that  there 
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must  have  been  better  times,  but  there  was  an  in- 
definable something  about  Patricia  that  forbade 
inquiry  into  her  life. 

To-night,  however,  the  barrier  was  broken  and 
Israel  had  his  first  glimpse  of  the  soul  destined  by 
God  to  bring  him  to  the  Light  and  to  spend  itself 
for  the  salvation  of  others. 

"In  the  singin'  days — that's  what  I  call  the  old 
days  back  home  in  Ireland,"  she  said — "we  had 
a  plenty.  Our  cottage  was  among  green  hills, 
and  there  were  birds  and  brooks,  and  happiness 
all  day  long.  And  there  never  was  a  mother  like 
mine.  She  had  gold  in  her  hair  and  heaven  in 
her  eyes  and  laughing  in  her  voice,  and  even  bet- 
ter than  me  she  loved  the  Lily  of  Israel — ^the 
Mother  of  Jesus,  you  know — and  she  gave  me  to 
her  when  I  was  a  wee  baby  and  begged  her  to 
send  me  to  the  Chinese  missions.  She  loved  the 
Chinese  and  wanted  to  go  to  them  herself,  but 

her  fayther  made  her  get  married And  then 

she  died.  But  she  left  the  love  in  me,  Israel,  and 
when  I  am  big  and  me  fayther  doesn't  need  me, 
I'm  going  away  off  to  save  souls." 

The  boy  was  silent.  He  hardly  knew  Patricia 
in  this  strange  talk  of  hers,  and  when  she  offered 
to  show  him  the  'Lily  of  Israel,'  he  let  himself  be 
led  up  the  narrow,  dark  stairs  to  Patricia's  home, 
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a  single  room,  cheerless  and  bleak  at  any  time, 
but  to-night  bitterly  desolate. 

The  girl  lighted  the  little  lamp  and  held  it 
before  an  exquisitely  chiseled  small  statue  of 
Our  Lady — Mrs.  O'Hara's  'Lily' — the  only  treas- 
ure left  untouched  by  the  father.  Israel  was 
conscious  of  its  beauty,  and,  boy  that  he  was, 
as  he  looked  at  Patricia,  he  felt  that  something 
divine  lighted  her  face  and  made  of  the  miser- 
able abode  a  sanctuary.  And  he  knew  too,  now, 
that  Patricia  O'Hara,  in  all  her  poverty,  held  a 
happiness  he  had  never  seen. 

Many  years  had  passed,  and  Patricia  O'Hara's 
dreams  had  been  realized.  The  far-off  Chinese 
mission  had  felt  the  magic  of  her  touch  and  the 
souls  she  led  to  God  and  to  the  feet  of  the  Virgin 
were  marked  with  her  own  rare  sweetness  and 
grace. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  summer.  The 
American  mail  had  just  come  and  the  convent 
was  astir,  for  that  always  brought  something  for 
the  Sisters.  Among  other  letters  there  was  one 
for  Patricia,  from  a  stranger.  She  opened  it 
eagerly  and  read: 

Dear  Patricia—Sister  Bernadette,  they  tell  me  I 
should  say,  but  let  it  be  Patricia  for  to-day—At  last, 
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after  long  searching,  I  have  found  you  out,  and  before 
the  lifting  of  the  veil,  which  is  close  at  hand  for  me, 
I  wish  you  to  know  that  Israel,  your  childhood  friend, 
has  entered  the  Fold.  How  often  have  the  stories  of 
the  "singin*  days"  come  to  me!  How  often  has  your 
Lily,  the  Lady  of  Grace,  spoken  to  me  through  mem- 
ories of  you  and  thoughts  of  you  at  your  work  in 
heathen  lands!  Now  that  my  proud  heart  has  yielded, 
I  wish  you  to  share  the  joy  with  me,  and  I  know  you 
will  offer  to  Our  Blessed  Mother  this  soul  for  whom 
you  told  me,  when  we  parted,  your  little  Chinese  would 
pray.  See  what  they  have  done!  Behold  a  hater  of 
Christians,  the  slave  of  Christ! 

God  has  dealt  bountifully  with  me,  and  I  beg  you  to 
let  the  enclosed  offering,  my  first  gift  to  His  Church, 
express  in  a  small  measure  the  gratitude  I  owe  you  all. 

Continue  to  pray,  please,  for  your  devoted 

Israel  (Paul). 


Patricia  might  well  have  sung  her  Nunc 
dimittis.  She  was  silent  for  a  time,  as  memories 
flooded  her  soul.  Then  she  went  quietly  to  the 
chapel,  to  pour  forth  her  hymn  of  praise  to  Jesus 
and  Mary,  who  had  answered  so  fully  the 
prayers  of  her  little  Chinese. 
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By  Fr.  John  Wakefield. 

T  was  Fr.  Edmund  Wagner's  birth- 
day. How  any  one  except  his  own 
relatives  knew  it,  was  something  of  a 
mystery  to  the  good  young  priest,  but 
here,  before  him,  were  evidences  that 
two  of  his  parishioners  had  found 
out  the  day  of  the  month,  if  not  the  year,  when 
he  made  his  first  appearance. 

Fr.  Wagner  would  not  have  minded  even  if 
they  knew  his  age.  In  fact,  he  did  not  relish 
being  told  that  he  was  'extremely  young  looking,* 
because  it  made  him  feel  like  a  boy,  when  he 
was  in  reality  a  priest,  an  elder  among  the 
people. 

He  had  now  been  ordained  five  years,  and 
his  discreet  zeal,  his  intelligence,  and  sympathy 
had  won  for  him  many  friends.    A  few  of  these 
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— there  are  such  in  the  Hfe  of  every  priest — 
could  never  restrain  the  desire  to  send  an  oc- 
casional gift  for  his  personal  use.  He  accepted 
them  all  graciously  and  even  when  they  hurt  his 
aesthetic  sense,  gave  them,  a  place  in  his  home,  a 
fair-sized  room  on  the  third  floor  of  the  rectory. 

After  his  feast-day  Mass,  Fr.  Wagner  had 
found  two  parcels  lying  on  his  bed,  thrown  there, 
for  want  of  a  better  place,  and  he  had  opened  both. 
One  was  a  book  from  a  wealthy  convert,  the 
other  a  surplice  bought  by  a  devout  soul,  one  of 
his  penitents,  who  admired,  above  all  earthly 
things,  the  needle-work,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent, 
executed  by  a  certain  struggling  community  of 
religious  women. 

Fr.  Wagner  held  up  the  surplice.  It  was  all 
"lace,"  like  some  holy  pictures  he  had  in  his 
breviary,  but  stamped  out  of  cloth  in  place  of 
paper.  The  design  was  huge  and  it  made  him 
think  at  once  of  the  window  in  Cohen's  install- 
ment-plan house-furnishing  store,  which  he 
passed  daily  with  never  a  desire  to  enter,  unless 
with  a  few  pounds  of  dynamite. 

He  was  thankful  for  the  spirit  that  prompted 
the  gift,  but  he  could  never  wear  that  surplice. 
The  plainer  kind  had  always  appealed  to  him, 
and  even  in  the  seminary  he  and  his  friends  had 
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mentally  resolved  never  to  wrap  lace  curtains 
around  their  cassocks. 

But  what  to  do  with  it  he  did  not  know !  The 
problem  was  too  much  at  that  time  of  the  morn- 
ing, when  he  had  not  even  looked  at  the  head- 
lines of  The  Morning  Press. 

So  he  sat  down  in  the  rocker  by  his  window 
and  settled  himself  for  a  ten-n;inutes'  survey  of 
the  world.  He  found  his  inspiration  in  the  head- 
lines : 

BANDITS  IN  CHINA  KILL  AN 
AMERICAN  PRIEST, 

The  announcement  gave  him  a  start  because 
the  companion  of  his  youth  and  of  his  seminary 
days,  John  Leehan,  had  entered  the  Foreign 
Mission  Seminary  after  finishing  his  Philosophy 
and  had»been  sent  to  the  new  American  mission 
in  the  heart  of  the  Chinese  Republic.  Fr. 
Wagner  was  relieved  when  he  read  another 
name,  but  the  shock  served  to  remind  him  of  a 
recent  letter,  still  unanswered,  in  which  John 
Leehan  had  expressed  his  need  of  vestments  of 
any  kind,  for  use  in  the  several  mission  chapels 
which  he  was  trying  to  attend. 

The  lace  curtain  went  off  that  night  by  parcel 
post. 
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It  was  a  good  month  later  when  Fr.  Leehan  re- 
ceived the  package.  It  came  while  he  was  giving 
special  instructions  to  a  bright  young  neophyte 
who  one  day  would  make  a  useful  sacristan  and 
an  intelligent  catechist. 

The  priest  recognized  the  handwriting  and, 
yielding  to  his  curiosity,  apologized  for  the  inter- 
ruption and  opened  the  treasure.  As  the  'dream* 
unfolded  itself,  Fr.  Leehan's  face  was  as  ex- 
pressionless as  that  of  the  Chinaman  he  had  been 
teaching.  He  picked  up  a  card  that  had  fallen  to 
the  floor,  laid  both  on  the  bed,  mechanically 
folded  the  wrapper  and  string  for  future  use, 
and,  after  explaining  the  purpose  of  the  article 
which  had  just  arrived,  continued  his  instruction. 

When  his  neophyte  had  gone,  the  young  mis- 
sioner  looked  at  the  card  and  read  for  the  first 
time : — 

Mrs.  Sahina  Lockwood  sends  cordial  greetings 
to  her  dear  Father  in  the  Lord  and  begs  him  to 
accept  this  little  gift. 

Fr.  Leehan  was  surprised  and  immediately  un- 
folded the  wrapper.  There  was  no  mistaking 
Edmund  Wagner's  hand.  It  was  always  poor, 
although  it  managed  to  *get  by'  the  Chinese  post- 
masters, but,  bad  as  it  was,  it  was  distinctive. 

To  whom  should  he  acknowledge  the  gift, — to 
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Fr.  Wagner  or  Mrs.  Sabina  Somebody,  whose 
name  he  had  just  read  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life?  He  thought  over  the  situation  that  night 
and  reached  the  conclusion  that  his  old  friend 
Edmund  had  been  interesting  some  good  lady  in 
his  mission;  that  this  good  lady,  whose  card 
indicated  refinement,  must  have  won  the  sur- 
plice at  a  bargain  or  was  blind  when  she  bought 
it;  that  lacking  his  address,  the  said  Mrs.  Lock- 
wood  had  left  the  parcel  with  Fr.  Wagner  to  be 
forwarded. 

So  the  next  morning  he  composed,  as  best  he 
could,  a  letter  of  acknowledgment  and  apprecia- 
tion, which  ran  as  follows : 

Mrs.  Sabina  Lockwood. 
My  dear  Madam, — 

Your  gift,  which  arrived  yesterday,  gave  me  a  de- 
cided surprise,  the  kind  that  one  likes  to  get  when  he 
is  in  exile  and  when  the  friends  of  his  youth  seem  to 
have  deserted  him. 

We  can  make  excellent  use  of  the  surplice,  because 
we  have  quite  a  new  mission  here  with  five  stations, 
each  of  which  should  have  a  chapel  furnished  with  the 
essentials  for  worship. 

May  God  bless  you  for  thinking  of  our  need !    Please 
say  a  prayer  for  my  mission  and  for 
Yours  very  sincerely  in  Xt., 

John  Leehan, 

Missionary  Apostolic. 
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Two  months  had  flown  since  Fr.  Wagner  cele- 
brated his  birthday.  He  had  just  finished  his 
afternoon  walk,  a  brisk  one,  and  as  he  entered 
the  hallway,  a  caller,  who  had  been  waiting  in 
the  reception-room  for  him,  came  forward.  It 
was  Mrs.  Sabina  Lockzvood  and  she  held  in  her 
hand  a  letter,  which,  after  the  usual  greetings, 
she  asked  Fr.  Wagner  to  read. 

The  priest's  face  was  a  study  and  the  visitor 
was  beginning  to  think  that  her  suspicions  about 
the  fraudulency  of  the  letter  were  correct,  when 
all  at  once  Fr.  Wagner's  blue  eyes  lighted  up 
and  he  went  oflf  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  He  had 
recalled  missing  that  card,  and  now  the  whole 
situation  dawned  on  him  so  suddenly  that  he 
quite  lost  his  self-control. 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Lockwood's  curiosity  was 
thoroughly  aroused  and  Fr.  Wagner  -satisfied  it 
completely.  Before  she  left  the  rectory,  he  had 
exhibited  early  photographs  of  his  *chum'  and 
him'self,  he  had  told  the  story  of  his  friend's  life 
up  to  date,  and  had  impressed  upon  Mrs.  Sabina 
Lockwood  that  she  possessed  a  letter  from  one 
of  the  finest  men  in  the  world,  which  she  should 
keep  because  the  writer  was  a  saint  and  might 
some  day  become  a  martyr. 

Before    leaving,    Mrs.    Lockwood    asked    Fr. 
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Wagner  if  he  thought  that  his  friend  would  al- 
low her  to  erect  and  sustain  one  of  his  chapels, 
and  the  young  priest  smilingly  replied  that  he 
feared  he  had  not  fully  instructed  her  or  she 
would  never  ask  such  a  foolish  question. 

Her  sense  of  humor  had  not  suffered  because 
of  her  changed  faith  and  she  did  not  press  the 
point,  but  within  a  year  the  first  of  Fr.  Leehan^s 
chapels  was  built  and  equipped.  On  the  day  of 
its  'edication  the  Bishop  presided,  his  happy 
young  priest  looked  radiant  under  the  lace  cur- 
tain, and  the  neophyte,  now  a  trained  catechist, 
was  one  of  the  servers. 

The  surplice  has  a  special  peg  to-day — an  honor 
peg — and  the  Bishop  himself  confesses  that  he 
would  be  happy  indeed  to  get  one  like  it,  if — ^but 
that  would  hardly  happen  a  second  time. 
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MARIE   NOEL. 

By  Victoria  A.  Larmour,  A.  M. 

HE  stars  glittered  in  a  clear,  cold  sky 
above  the  hushed  and  sleeping  city. 
The  streets  were  deserted,  the  houses 
dark.  Within  luxurious  palaces  on 
the  great  avenues,  lazy  government 
officials  dreamed  of  days  when  there 
would  be  naught  to  do  but  smoke,  sip  tea,  and 
gossip.  Within  the  squalid  hovels  of  the  filthy 
lanes  and  alleys,  tired  women  had  visions  of 
folding  their  arms  and  resting  forever;  decrepit 
old  beggars  in  their  sleep  felt  the  touch  of  gold 
in  their  palms ;  ragged  urchins  smiled  as  they 
seemed  to  walk  through  a  land  where  feasting 
never  ends  and  play  goes  on  forever. 

Here  and  there,  however,  a  lighted  window 
stood  out  amidst  the  surrounding  darkness,  in- 
dicating that  the  inmates  had  not  yet  retired  to 
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rest.  In  the  quarter  where  lived  the  wealthiest 
merchants  of  the  Chinese  capital,  one  might  have 
seen  a  coolie  sauntering  along,  whistling  non- 
chalantly, swinging  a  lantern  in  one  arm  and 
holding  a  good-sized  bundle  in  the  other.  With 
apparently  no  fixed  destination  in  view,  he  was 
nevertheless  making  his  way  toward  the  section 
of  the  despised  poor. 

When  he  had  gone  a  few  blocks  into  this  dis- 
trict, he  suddenly  dropped  his  bundle  into  a  gut- 
ter. As  he  did  so,  a  feeble  cry  of  pain  reached 
his  ear,  but  he  did  not  heed  it.  He  pursued  his 
homeward  journey  as  nonchalantly  as  before. 
The  little  cry  grew  louder  and  more  distinct,  till 
it  became  the  unmistakable  wail  of  a  babe.  But 
what  cared  the  coolie?  *'Let  it  cry,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "It's  only  a  worthless  girl — of  no  ac- 
count. The  world  must  not  know  that  the 
master's  first-born  is  a  girl.  No;  the  disgrace 
must  be  hid.  So  let  it  cry  there.  The  dogs  will 
be  at  it  soon.    'Twill  die  before  morning." 

The  feeble  wail  continued — ^heard  only  by  the 
twinkling  stars  above.  The  flickering  light  of 
the  coolie's  lantern  was  gradually  lost  in  the 
darkness. 

Meanwhile  two  figures  with  something  con- 
spicuously white  about  the  head  and  shoulders 
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approached  from  the  opposite  direction.  When 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  crying  babe, 
both  suddenly  stopped  as  if  to  listen,  and  then 
quickened  their  footsteps.  The  large,  pointed, 
white  bonnets  and  square  collars  showed  them 
to  be  Sisters  of  Charity.  "J^st  as  I  thought," 
said  one  of  them,  as  they  came  nearer.  "An- 
other little  one  thrown  to  the  dogs !" 

Stooping,  she  gently  lifted  out  of  the  slime  of 
the  gutter  the  clumsy  bundle  from  which 
emerged  the  same  feeble  wail  that  had  first  made 
itself  heard  when  the  coolie  had  so  carelessly 
dropped  his  burden  against  the  stones.  Quickly 
throwing  away  the  filthy  outer  covering,  the 
Sister  loosened  the  other  wrappings  and  pressed 
the  little,  living  body  against  her  own. 

"Thrown  to  the  dogs!"  she  repeated.  "To- 
night of  all  nights !    But  saved,  thank  God !" 

Here  she  blessed  herself,  her  companion  fol- 
lowed her  example  and  both  stood  for  a  moment 
in  prayer. 

Resuming  their  journey,  the  two  walked  on — 
for  a  while  through  sombre,  silent  streets.  Soon, 
however,  other  people  appeared.  Gradually  the 
numbers  increased.  Finally  the  little  groups, 
converging  from  all  sides,  united  to  form  a  con- 
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tinuous  stream  of  pedestrians  advancing  up  one 
of  the  broad  avenues  of  the  city. 

Ahead  of  them  a  blaze  of  light  flashed  forth 
from  the  windows  of  a  tall,  massive  structure, 
towering  above  all  the  other  buildings  of  the  city 
and  resembling  none  of  them  in  architecture.  It 
was  the  Cathedral,  built  in  Gothic  style,  now  re- 
splendent in  brilliancy  within  and  without.  The 
lights  of  countless  candles,  the  rainbow-colored 
dresses  and  eager  faces  of  the  three  hundred 
children  of  the  orphanage,  the  happy  faces  of 
the  Sisters  and  the  joyously  expectant  air  of  all 
those  present,  bespoke  some  event  of  unusual 
importance.  The  explanation  was  not  hard  to 
find,  for  there  to  the  left  of  the  sanctuary  was 
the  figure  of  an  Infant  "wrapped  in  swaddHng 
clothes  and  lying  in  a  manger." 

Suddenly  a  bell  rang  out  twelve  joyous  peals, 
the  organ  burst  forth  into  a  jubilant  strain  and 
three  hundred  young  voices  were  raised  in  a 
triumphant  Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo, 

To  this  midnight  scene  of  mingled  peace  and 
exultation,  with  its  tender  yet  awful  significance, 
had  the  two  Sisters  of  Charity  brought  the  little 
one  they  had  rescued  from  the  gutter.  Nor  did 
the  tiny  abandoned  daughter  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire wait  long  to  share  in  the  full  promise  of  the 
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feast  of  the  Christ  Child,  for  on  that  Christmas 
morning  Sister  Paul  of  the  Cross  stood  as 
sponsor  at  the  baptism  of  the  child  she  had 
found,  naming  her  Marie  Noel.  'And  as  she  held 
the  babe,  a  sense  of  overwhelming  joy  and  grati- 
tude thrilled  her  whole  being  and  sent  the  tears 
coursing  down  her  cheeks,  for  she  beheld  in  her 
arms  another  heir  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Fifteen  years  later,  Marie  Noel  and  Sister 
Paul  knelt  together  on  Christmas  Eve  at  the  bed- 
side of  a  dying  woman.  All  was  quiet  and 
peaceful  now.  The  woman,  who  had  just  re- 
ceived the  Sacraments,  lay  silent  on  her  bed — a 
crucifix  clasped  tightly  in  her  hands — as  if  ab- 
sorbed in  prayer  too  deep  for  words. 

But  it  had  not  long  been  thus.  For  days  the 
poor  creature  had  suffered  the  tortures  of  a  high 
delirious  fever.  She  had  lived  over  many  times 
the  whole  course  of  her  life.  She  had 
been  young  again — the  beautiful  bride  of  Woo 
Chee  Foo,  famed  for  his  wealth  and  his  Wisdom. 
She  had  suffered  again  the  disgrace  of  giving 
birth  to  a  girl.  She  had  again  mourned  the  death 
of  her  young  and  handsome  husband.  She  had 
suffered  once  more  the  despair  of  a  childless 
widow.    She  had  been  driven  by  despondency  to 
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seek  out  a  lonely  bridge,  from  which"  she  had 
hurled  herself  into  the  river  below.  Then  she 
had  been  rescued  in  her  delirium,  as  she  had  been 
in  reality  ten  years  before,  by  Sister  Paul.  She 
had  been  cared  for  again  by  the  good  Sisters. 
She  had  once  more  lived  through  the  joy  of  her 
conversion  and  through  despairing  remorse  for 
the  abandonment  of  her  only  child — ^the  little  girl 
her  husband  had  so  bitterly  scorned.  She  had 
made  her  way  to  the  orphanage  to  ask  permission 
to  adopt  a  little  girl,  hoping  thereby  to  make 
some  reparation  for  the  great  wrong  she  had 
committed  against  her  own  child.  She  had  once 
more  examined  the  many  little  faces  and  had 
brought  home  Marie  Noel.  Through  all  this 
the  poor  woman  had  lived  many  times  during  the 
long  days  and  nights  of  the  fever. 

But  now  it  was  all  over.  That  evening  the  de- 
lirium had  left  her,  a  priest  had  been  summoned, 
and  the  Divine  Guest  Whom  she  had  received 
into  her  soul,  had  brought  to  her  that  peace  which 
only  He  can  give. 

She  had  remained  silent  for  some  time,  while 
Sister  Paul  and  Marie  Noel  recited  the  prayers 
for  the  dying.  Suddenly  she  raised  herself  on 
her  elbow,  as  if  wishing  to  speak.  Taking 
Marie's  hand,  she  said,  "I  am  going  now,  my 
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child.  I  must  leave  you  alone  in  the  world. 
Promise  me  that  you  will  become  a  Sister  of 
Charity." 

"You  know,  good  foster-mother,"  answered 
the  child,  "that  I  have  always  wanted  to  be  a 
Sister." 

"Then  you  promise?"  asked  the  woman. 

"Yes,   dear   foster-mother,"   answered   Marie. 

Then,  taking  the  hand  of  Sister  Paul,  the 
woman  said,  "Promise  me  that  you  will  take 
Marie  to  Mother  Vincent  this  very  morning.  It 
is  Christmas — the  day  she  was  found.  I  want 
to  give  her  back  to  the  Sisters.  I  want  to  give 
her  back  to  the  Infant  Jesus." 

She  leaned  back,  pressed  her  crucifix  to  her 
lips  and  closed  her  eyes.  It  seemed  as  if  the  soul 
had  chosen  to  make  its  exit  through  her  lips  at 
that  very  moment,  in  order  to  bear  the  last  tender 
kiss  bestowed  upon  the  image  of  the  Crucified  as 
a  gift  of  love  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  God. 

Marie  Noel  buried  her  face  in  the  bosom  of 
the  woman  she  had  learned  to  love  as  the  kindest 
of  foster-mothers,  and  wept  and  sobbed  in  her 
grief.  Only  God,  and  His  angels  who  hovered 
above  them,  knew  that  she  lay  sobbing  on  the 
breast  of  her  own  mother. 

Not  even  Sister  Paul,  who  had  saved  body  and 
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soul  of  both,  dreamed  that  she  had  united  mother 
and  daughter.  Still,  as  she  rose  and  looked  upon 
the  two  whose  lives  had  been  so  strangely  placed 
in  her  hands,  she  felt  the  same  thrill  of  joy  that 
had  filled  her  soul  at  the  baptism  of  Marie  Noel 
fifteen  years  ago  this  Christmas  morn.  Joining 
her  hands  in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  she  whispered 
with  trembling  lips  and  welling  heart,  "The  har- 
vest indeed  is  great,  but  the  laborers  are  few. 
Queen  of  Apostles,  conceived  without  sin,  pray 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  He  send  laborers 
into  His  harvest." 


%      ■•»• 
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HOW  THE   NEED  WAS  MET. 

By  Fr.  John  Wakefield. 

ISTER  MARY  AGNES  sighed  as  the 
little  group  of  girls  left  her  and 
walked  off  together  down  the  corri- 
dor. There  were  six  of  them,  all 
graduates  of  last  year's  class  who  had 
come  back  to  the  academy  for  a  brief 
visit  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  Among  the 
number  was  Kathleen  Shea,  Sister  Mary 
Agnes'  own  niece,  a  talented  young  girl  with  a 
heart  of  gold  that  had  already  been  worn  bright 
with  acts  of  self-denial  for  the  comfort  of 
others. 

But  neither  Kathleen  Shea  nor  any  of  her 
companions  had  even  hinted  that  she  would 
care  to  remain  at  the  convent  as  a  postulant. 
There  had  been  twenty  in  the  class  and  among 
them  were  several  who  possessed  great  possi- 
bilities,—for  the  religious  life,  of  course.    Surely 
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it  was  exceptional  that  not  one  had  shown  a 
desire  to  return  for  more  than  a  passing  visit. 

The  good  nun  thought  again  of  the  pressing 
need  of  Sisters  in  all  the  houses  of  the  Order. 
The  tide  was  turning  in  favor  of  private 
schools  and  even  non-Catholics  were  begin- 
ning to  prefer  putting  their  children  under  the 
care  of  religious  rather  than  subjecting  them  to 
the  godless  and  experimental  training  of  a 
generation  back. 

"What  is  the  trouble?"  Sister  Mary  Agnes 
had  asked  herself  a  thousand  times,  and  now 
once  more  the  question  was  uppermost  in  her 
mind.  Why  should  it  be  so  difficult  in  these 
days  to  get  girls  to  leave  home  for  the  service 
of  God  and  souls? 

Slowly  the  Sister  walked  toward  the  chapel. 
She  was  lonesome.  She  confessed  it  to  herself 
even  while  she  knew  that  her  heart  should 
be  lighter  than  usual,  now  that  it  was  relieved 
for  a  time  of  the  reponsibility  that  weighed 
on  her  throughout  the  school  term. 

So  her  first  prayer  was  one  of  thanksgiving 
that  the  burden  was  lifted  during  a  short 
interval,  for  the  task  of  training  young  souls 
is  a  burden,  sweetened  though  it  be  by  the  spirit 
of  Christ  and  the  love  of   Mary.     Then  the 
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thought  of  vocations  came  up  again,  but  she 
swept  away  her  disappointment  by  offering  a 
fervent  petition  for  this  very  particular  need  of 
the  community. 

She  arose  cheered,  passed  into  the  corridor 
and  down-stairs  to  her  desk.  There  work  was 
always  waiting  for  her,  for  Sister  Mary  Agnes 
was  assistant  superior,  often  acting  superior, 
besides  being  secretary,  treasurer  and  a  kind 
of  factotum  who  took  upon  herself — and  was 
allowed  to  do  so — the  share  of  the  'giantess.' 
Just  now,  with  a  hundred  needs  pressing  for  her 
attention,  she  asked  herself  to  which  she  should 
turn  first. 

A  pile  of  magazines  confronted  her.  They 
were  the  advertising  medium  selected  for  the 
school  and  she  found  more  or  less  recreation 
at  times  in  glancing  over  them,  though  her 
duties  rarely  permitted  her  to  read  privately 
any  other  than  her  spiritual  books. 

She  opened  mechanically  the  first  that  came 
under  her  hand.  It  was  a  foreign  mission 
magazine  published  in  New  York  State,  which 
had  been  coming  to  the  convent  lately  and  of 
which  two  of  the  nuns  spoke  enthusiastically. 
She  herself  had  not  been  interested  further  than 
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to  remark  that  foreign  mission  papers  were 
something  of  a  novelty  in  this  country. 

The  world  of  Sister  Mary  Agnes  had  never 
been  a  very  large  one.  From  a  small  village 
in  New  York  State  she  had  gone  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Corpus  Christi,  an  excellent  school 
under  the  direction  of  some  Canadian  nuns 
who  had  crossed  the  border.  Then,  within  two 
months  after  her  graduation,  she  had  entered 
the  same  house  as  a  postulant,  and  had  been 
transferred  only  once  in  the  twenty  years  of 
her  religious  life.  Yet  her  mind  was  a  practical 
one,  her  heart  was  good  and  her  eyes  saw  on 
all  sides  work  to  be  done. 

The  title  of  the  paper  caught  her  attention 
and  there  was  just  enough  poetry  left  in  her 
to  comment  upon  it  not  unfavorably.  Still 
she  could  not  understand  why,  when  there  was 
so  much  to  be  done  at  the  convent,  people 
could  be  thinking  about  foreign  missions.  She 
recalled  that  only  the  day  before,  at  the  recrea- 
tion hour.  Sister  Helena  and  Sister  Mary 
Allegra  were  both  lamenting  the  fact  that  they 
must  work  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives  at 
home,  in  a  civilized  country,  rather  than  in 
China  or  Africa  or  some  other  outlandish  place. 

Mary  Allegra  she  did  not  mind,  because  that 
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good  nun,  the  saint  of  the  house,  was  now  well 
advanced  in  years  and  having  been  relieved  of 
her  classes,  needed  some  hobby  to  occupy  her 
mind  and  give  harmless  food  to  her  imagination. 
But  Sister  Helena,  the  joy  of  the  community, 
the  most  capable  little  body  and  soul  that  any 
convent  ever  possessed, — it  really  amazed  Sister 
Mary  Agnes  to  hear  her,  in  the  midst  of  all  her 
duties,  become  enthusiastic  over  foreign  mis- 
sions. 

Of  course  she  would  not  check  the  tendency 
if  it  gave  her  young  sister  so  much  pleasure. 
After  all,  it  was  a  laudable  spirit  and  certainly 
did  not  interfere  with  Helena's  usefulness.  She 
admitted,  too,  that  foreign  missions  are  needed 
because  the  Church  is  Catholic.  But  who  ever 
heard  of  Americans,  so  busy  at  home,  thinking 
much  on  that  subject? 

She  turned  the  pages  of  the  magazine  rapidly, 
stopped  to  look  at  a  picture  of  some  Chinese 
babies  being  fed  by  a  white  Sister,  whose  habit 
she  noted  carefully,  contrasting  it  with  her  own, 
and  then  laid  the  paper  aside  for  the  recreation 
roorri. 

The  subject  of  foreign  missions  was  soon  as 
far  from  her  thoughts  as  China  was  from  the 
Academy  of   Our   Lady  of  the  IMount,  above 
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Harmoti-on-Hudson.  Sister  Mary  Kgnes  re- 
sumed her  work  and  her  world  shrank  to  the 
limits  of  the  convent  grounds. 


But  her  niece  did  not  share  this  attitude. 
Kathleen  Shea  had  come  back  to  the  Mount  with 
a  definite  purpose  in  her  mind.  Not  even  Sister 
Helena,  who  was  her  very  closest  friend,  guessed 
it,  and  the  busy  treasurer  had  never  dreamed 
of  it. 

Kathleen  had  been  inoculated  by  Sister  Helena 
with  the  foreign  mission  spirit.  The  two  had 
pushed  mission  mite-boxes  under  the  eyes  of 
every  visitor.  Together  they  had  devoured  all 
the  mission  news  that  came  to  the  house,  just 
as  soon  as  the  Sister  could  release  the  papers 
from  the  recreation  room, — ^by  this  time  rather 
shabby-looking,  but  still  readable. 

And  Kathleen  had  been  making  inquiries. 
After  graduation  she  had  written  to  the  editor 
of  her  favorite  magazine  and  had  been  surprised 
to  learn  that  if  she  wanted  to  go  into  a  convent  to 
prepare  for  the  foreign  missions,  she  would  be 
almost  in  a  class  by  herself.  In  other  words,  she 
would  have  to  start  such  a  house,  unless  she 
wished  to  join  a  community  where  her  mother 
tongue  would  be  rarely  heard. 
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It  was  then  that  it  dawned  upon  her  that  most 
people  in  the  United  States  knew  as  little  of 
foreign  missions  as  she  herself  had  known  a  few 
years  before.  Immediately  an  idea  struck  her. 
Why  could  she  not  devote  her  life  to  spreading  in 
her  native  land  a  love  for  the  missions?  It 
would  pave  the  way  for  others,  in  the  next 
generation,  to  go  to  the  heathen,  and  it  would 
bring  joy  and  many  blessings  to  all  who  would 
learn,  for  it  would  help  them  to  realize  the  happi- 
ness of  self-sacrifice. 

So  she  had  written  again  to  New  York  and 
asked  what  she  could  do.  She  had  been  referred 
to  a  newly  formed  community  of  women  who 
were  seeking  just  such  talent  as  hers,  to  make 
known  the  world-wide  cause.  She  had  visited 
these  women  and  become  thoroughly  interested 
in  their  work.  Then  she  had  applied  for  admis- 
sion and  had  been  accepted. 

But  she  had  not  told  this  even  to  Sister  Helena, 
much  less  to  her  aunt  or  her  own  parents.  Only 
her  confessor  and  the  director  of  the  society 
which  she  desired  to  join,  knew  her  purpose. 

She  anticipated  some  opposition  both  from  her 
aunt  and  her  family,  but  she  had  prayed  hard 
and  had  a  feeling  of  security  in  the  course  she 
was  following.     She  was  now  twenty-one  years 
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old  and  some  place  in  the  service  of  God  had 
been  her  secret  ambition  for  many  years. 


It  was  on  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany  that 
Kathleen  spoke  to  her  aunt.  They  had  just  come 
from  the  chapel,  where  they  had  knelt  together 
before  the  Crib  and  each  had  offered  to  the  In- 
fant King  the  gold  of  an  unselfish  love  that 
longed  to  spend  itself  in  His  service. 

They  walked  in  silence  down  the  long  corridor 
and  stood  for  some  moments  looking  out  across 
the  ice-covered  Hudson  to  the  hills  on  the  oppo- 
site shore,  now  outlined  against  a  mass  of  red 
from  the  glow  of  the  setting*  sun. 

Suddenly  Sister  Mary  Agnes  turned  to  her 
niece  with  the  question,  "Well,  what  about  your 
future  ?  It  is  six  months  now  since  your  gradua- 
tion and  I  cannot  believe  that  you  have  not  yet 
chosen  your  life-work." 

The  opening  was  made  and  Kathleen  unhesi- 
tatingly told  her  intention. 

Her  aunt  frowned  just  a  little.  But  she  re- 
called the  day  when  she  had  told  her  own  father, 
Kathleen's  grandfather,  something  at  which  he 
had  frowned,  and  she  knew  in  her  heart  that  had 
he  been  less  worldly,  the  frown  would  at  least 
have  been  concealed.     She  straightway  acknowl- 
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edged  to  herself  that  she  had  no  right  to  show 
disapproval,  not  at  least  until  she  had  positive  as- 
surance that  Kathleen  v^as  taking  a  wrong  step. 

So  she  plied  the  girl  with  questions  and  at  the 
end  of  an  hour  she  was  convinced  that  her  niece 
was  on  the  right  road.  Then  she  brushed  away 
all  selfishness  and  encouraged  her  with  the  as- 
surance of  prayers  and  practical  help. 

Kathleen's  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  of  grati- 
tude. She  knew  that  her  aunt  was  disappointed 
but  that  grace  had  enabled  her  to  make  reason 
triumph. 

The  girl  left  the  convent  happy,  though  she 
was  conscious  that  she  would  probably  meet  with 
opposition  from  her  parents.  She  was  agreeably 
surprised,  however,  when,  three  days  later,  after 
a  visit  to  one  of  her  school  friends  who  lived 
near  the  Mount,  she  reached  home  and  found 
that  her  aunt  had  prepared  the  way.  In  a  long 
letter,  the  Sister,  while  not  concealing  her  own 
feelings,  had  shown  the  justice  of  Kathleen's 
position  and  the  evil  consequences  that  would 
follow  a  refusal  or  even  a  discouragement. 

The  girl  offered  many  acts  of  thanksgiving 
that  night,  and  her  Communion  meant  much  to 
her  the  following  morning. 
.  The  next  few  weeks  passed  quickly  and  on 
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the  Feast  of  the  Purification  Kathleen  Shea,  re- 
taining her  name,  joined  the  ranks  of  the  little 
community  of  women — the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States — who  by  prayer  and  work, 
embracing  literary,  clerical  and  household  duties, 
had  united  to  assist  the  Foreign  Mission  Semi- 
nary in  making  its  great  cause  better  known 
throughout  the  country. 

Kathleen  already  appreciated  what  it  meant  to 
be  away  from  home,  and  she  soon  grew  accus- 
tomed to  her  new  life.  With  translating  and 
editing,  interrupted  by  some  form  of  manual 
labor,  and  with  prayers,  spiritual  exercises  and 
recreation,  the  first  year  of  her  consecrated  serv- 
ice went  by  more  swiftly  than  any  she  had  ever 
spent. 

She  had  prayed  much, — for  the  salvation  of 
the  heathen,  for  missioners  on  the  field,  and  for 
the  Church  at  home,  as  well  as  for  her  own  dear 
family  and  for  her  aunt, — ^but  one  intention  had 
been  especially  strong.  She  had  begged  with  all 
the  fervor  of  her  young  soul  that  her  example 
might  help  to  arouse  among  those  whom  she 
knew,  a  desire  to  serve  God,  either  where  she  her- 
self had  been  brought,  or  elsewhere,  as  the  need 
was  pressing. 

And  her  prayer  was  answered,  for  within  an- 
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other  year  three  of  her  classmates,  with  whom 
she  had  kept  up  a  correspondence,  appHed  for 
admission  at  the  Mount  and  were  not  refused. 

Sister  Helena  was  radiant  when  she  heard  the 
news,  for  it  illustrated  a  principle  in  which  she 
had  come  to  believe  implicitly, — that  for  every 
vocation  to  the  foreign  missions  several  will  be 
found  to  meet  the  needs  at  home. 

And  Sister  Mary  Agnes  began  to  realize  this 
truth,  too. 
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By  a  Teresian  of  Maryknoll. 

PRESENT   for  the  illustrious  and 
mighty  master!" 

It  was  Pak'tO'lo  Tchan,  beaming 
with  childish  happiness,  who  spoke, 
^-^^~2       ^^  ^^  ^^\d  out  to  a  small  boy  who 
j^^"^---^       had  finally  answered  his   repeated 
knocking  at  the  big  gate,  a  bundle 
fancifully  decorated  with  gaudy  paper  streamers. 
The  small  boy,  Gnao  Ming,  was  the  son  and 
heir  of  the  great  man  to  whom  Pak-to-lo  bore  the 
gift,  but  Pak-to-lo  could  not  guess  that,  for  the 
boy  was  dressed  in  plain  clothes  like  his  own,  and 
the  pouty  face  and  brusque  manner  with  which 
he  took  the  outstretched  gift,  were  little  in  ac- 
cordance with  Pak-to-lo's  idea  of  a  prince. 

But  the  question  he  put,  hurt  Pak-to-lo  the 
most. 

"Why  do  you  bring  gifts  to-day?  There  is 
no  feast.  What  do  you  want  my  honorable 
father  to  do  for  you?" 
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And  yet  Gnao  Ming  was  not  all  to  blame.  How 
could  he,  a  pagan,  know  that  it  was  Christmas 
and  that  the  gift — it  was  only  a  beautiful,  fresh 
fish — was  prompted  by  Pak-to-lo's  gratitude  to 
his  best  customer,  and  born  of  the  love  of  Christ, 
w'hich  never  seeks  self?  And  he  had  forgotten 
for  the  moment  that  he  himself  w^as  in  disgrace, 
and  didn't  look  the  least  bit  like  a  prince.  He 
had  been  very  rude  to  his  tutor,  a  wise  old  man, 
who  had  taken  his  fine  clothes  from  him  and 
sent  him,  dressed  like  a  commoner,  into  the 
garden. 

So  Pak-to-lo's  tears  started,  and  GnaOy  whose 
heart  after  all  was  that  of  a  child,  though  a 
spoiled  one,  was  sorry  for  his  roughness  and  led 
the  little  'stranger  to  his  own  corner  of  the 
garden,  where,  before  long,  the  prince  and  the 
poor  man's  son  were  as  happy  as  only  children 
can  be,  their  little  tongues  clattering  and  all  dis- 
tinction of  rank  gone. 

Gnao  had  all  kinds  of  toys  which  were  a  de- 
light to  Pak-to-lo.  Pak-to-lo  told  Gnao  all  about 
Christmas  and  the  lovely  Infant  Jesus  they 
had  on  a  bed  of  straw  in  his  church,  and  that  his 
father  had  given  ever  so  many  fish  away, — three 
great  big  ones  to  the  poor  widow  who  had  so 
many  children  she  couldn't  feed  them. 
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Gnao  thought  the  stories  quite  the  most  in- 
teresting he  had  ever  heard.  The  spirit  of 
Christmas  filled  him  and  when  his  guest  was 
leaving,  he  loaded  him  down  with  toys  to  give  to 
the  poor  children,  and  he  made  Pak-to-lo  promise 
to  ask  for  him  every  time  he  came  with  the  fish. 

When  the  joyful  Pak-to-lo  reached  home  and 
distributed  the  treasures,  he  told  his  companions 
what  had  happened.  The  children  were  too 
happy  to  appreciate  its  significance,  but  one  of 
the  elders  suggested  that  the  Christ  Child  had 
brought  them  a  most  precious  gift,  a  chance  to 
sow  seed  in  the  soul  of  a  heathen  prince,  and  that 
they  ought  to  go  to  the  chapel  to  thank  Him  and 
ask  that  the  seed  bear  fruit. 

What  a  tender,  loving  benediction  the  Divine 
Babe  must  have  given  to  those  innocent  little 
ones  as  they  knelt  around  His  Crib,  hardly  know- 
ing what  they  asked  and  wholly  unmindful  of 
what  the  future  held  for  them ! 


The  year  1900  wa^s  drawing  to  a  close.  Eleven 
years  had  passed  and  with  them  scarcely  a  week 
in  which  Pak-to-lo  had  not  carried  his  goods  to 
the  great  house  of  Ming.  But  never  again  had 
he  seen  Gnao^  though  he  had  prayed  to  the  Christ 
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Child  for  him  every  day  and  sent  him  many  mes- 
sages which  were  never  delivered. 

Gnao's  story  of  that  morning's  adventure  had 
at  once  awakened  suspicion  in  the  royal  house- 
hold. There  would  be  no  Christian  influence 
around  the  Mings,  whose  own  gods  had  dealt 
bountifully  with  them,  and  one  ingenious  pretext 
after  another  had  been  raised  to  prevent  Gnao 
from  receiving  Pak-to-lo,  for  whom  he  had  asked 
week  after  week.  Often,  too,  he  had  looked 
longingly  into  the  street,  hoping  that  every  boy 
who  came  along  would  turn  out  to  be  his  little 
friend  of  Christmas  Day.  Gradually,  however, 
all  but  a  pleasant,  hazy  memory  of  Pak-to-lo 
passed  from  him,  and  he  grew  to  manhood  like 
many  another  Chinese  prince,  proud,  selfish  and 
arrogant,  a  Christian-hater,  and  one  of  the  most 
relentless  of  the  leaders  in  the  Boxer  persecution 
then  at  its  height. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve.  Some  three  hundred 
Christians  from  the  neighboring  country  had 
fled  before  Gnao's  troops  and  sought  shelter  in 
the  little  church  which  Pak-to-lo  and  the  men 
about  had  barricaded.  All  were  terror-stricken. 
Pak-to-lo  was  everywhere,  strengthening  the 
weak  points  of  the  fortification,  comforting  the 
women,  or  stopping  now  and  again  to  toss  into 
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the  air  the  little  ones,  who  did  not  understand 
what  the  fuss  was  all  about.  Everybody  knew 
that  the  morrow  would  be  Christmas,  but 
Pak'to-lo  was  the  only  one  who  believed  that  the 
Christ  Child,  in  Whose  honor  he  had  fashioned 
the  customary  Crib,  would  bless  them  in  some 
special  way. 

In  the  early  morning  an  alarm  was  given  and 
soon  the  dread  name  of  Gnao  was  passed  from 
lip  to  lip.  A  cry  of  despair  went  forth ;  mothers 
grasped  their  babes  and  even  the  bravest  of  the 
men  sickened.  They  knew  they  could  expect  no 
mercy. 

Pak-to-lo  had  withdrawn  with  several  of  the 
elders.  He  recalled  the  Christmas  of  long  ago, 
and,  foolhardy  as  it  seemed,  he  resolved  to  go  to 
meet  Gnao  and  ask  for  mercy  in  memory  of  their 
former  friendship. 

Quietly  he  slipped  out  of  the  enclosure  and, 
bearing  a  flag  of  truce,  approached  the  enemy. 
A  great  cheer  arose  when  they  saw  him,  for  to 
Gnao's  hostile  crowd  it  meant  that  the  Christians 
in  their  fear  were  ready  to  apostatize. 

Pak-to-lo  was  conducted  to  Gnao.  He  knew 
at  once  this  time  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a 
prince,  for  the  camp  was  a  regal  one.  Gnao 
looked  at  him  coldly  and  asked  his  mission. 
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'1  would  tell  you  a  story,  and  if  it  pleases  you, 
most  noble  prince,  I  would  ask  a  favor,"  said 
Pak-to-lo. 

"You  seek  a  queer  time  for  story-telling,"  re- 
plied Gnao.  "Still  the  morning  is  young  and  I 
would  be  amused.    But  mind,  no  treachery!" 

Pak-to-lo  shivered  before  the  piercing  dart  of 
Gnao's  cruel  eyes.    Then  he  began : 

"Most  illustrious  prince,  in  the  West  is  a  lovely 
land,  lying  in  a  fertile  valley  and  called  by  its 
people,  Judea.  For  centuries  it  had  been  op- 
pressed, yet  lived  in  hopes  of  the  time  when  the 
Redeemer  promised  to  it  by  prophets  and  wise 
men  should  come  to  establish  it  in  glory.  And 
there  among  its  hills,  nineteen  hundred  years  ago 
to-day,  a  Babe  was  born  of  a  Virgin.  But  only 
a  few  chosen  ones  knew  that  He  was  to  be  the 
King  of  all  men,  for  he  took  for  his  birthplace  a 
manger,  for  his  friends,  lowly  shepherds.  To 
be  sure,  three  Wise  Men,  led  the  Holy  Spirit, 
came  bringing  rich  gifts  and  then  went  their 
way.  But  these  were  all  who  did  honor  to  the 
King  of  kings." 

Gnao's  face  had  softened  as  he  listened. 
He  gazed  quizzically  at  Pak-to-lo.  Yet  he  could 
not  tell  why  he  was  so  moved  or  where  he  had 
heard  all  this  before. 
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So  the  story-teller  went  on:  "The  Babe  was 
called  Jesus,  and  He  grew  up  and  gave  His  whole 
life,  even  dying  a  most  ignominious  death,  that 
His  people  might  be  saved.  Yet  only  a  few 
knew  Him,  and  knew  that  His  kingdom  was  of 
God  in  Heaven  and  that  earthly  glories  meant 
nothing  to  Him.  But  those  who  did  believe  in 
Him  and  served  Him,  were  called  Christians." 

Giiao  was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment.  The  mists 
of  the  years  had  lifted. 

"Oh!"  he  cried,  "you  are  my  little  fish-boy." 

"And  this  is  Christmas,"  Pak-to-lo  added,  "and 
you  do  remember  that  happy,  care-free  day  so 
long  ago,  when  we  played  in  your  garden  and 
you  sent  gifts  with  your  love  to  my  people." 

Gnao  smiled.    Pak-to-lo  pressed  his  advantage. 

"There  are  in  the  barracks  over  there,  at  this 
minute,  some  of  those  little  boys — ^now  men  with 
children  of  their  own,  who  play  with  the  wonder- 
ful gifts  you  sent  that  day.  Three  hundred 
Christians  like  myself  are  there,  helpless  against 
you,  and  I  ask  you  in  the  name  of  the  Infant 
Christ,  Whose  birthday  it  is,  to  spare  them  as  a 
token  of  the  pledge  of  love  you  sent  that  Christ- 
mas Day." 

Gnao  hesitated.  A  protest  went  up  from  his 
council, — ^that  the  prey  was  theirs,  earned  after  a 
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hard  night's  march,  that  the  Christians  were 
plotting  against  him  and  that  Pak-to-lo  was  ready 
to  kill  him. 

But  it  was  the  King's  own  day,  and  Gnao 
chose  to  be  the  magnanimous  and  not  the  cruel 
prince. 

"Come,"  he  said,  "I  will  go  back  with  you 
and  give  the  tidings  myself." 

Together  they  went  into  the  barracks,  where 
the  glad  news  spread  and  the  wildly  happy  people 
prostrated  themselves  before  the  prince,  whose 
goodness  they  could  not  believe.  Then  Pak-to-lo 
led  Gnao  to  the  church,  that  he  might  see  the 
Crib  where  lay  the  image  of  the  Saviour,  and  the 
crowd  followed,  singing  from  overflowing  hearts. 
— Venite,  adoremus  Donunum. 


So  the  little  village  was  spared  through  Pak- 
to-lo's  love  of  the  Christ  Child. 

As  for  Gnao,  he  swept  on,  harassing  the 
country  far  and  wide,  as  if  the  last  drop  of  his 
mercy  had  been  shed  at  the  Crib,  till  he  at  last 
fell.  But  we  may  rightly  hope  that  in  that  final 
struggle  the  Divine  Babe  came  to  him  and  laid 
His  little  hand  on  the  hard  heart  that  had  once 
spared  in  His  honor  so  many  helpless  ones. 
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By  Fr,  John  Wakefield. 

R.  HOKI  JOSEPH  ASHUTO  had 
just  registered  his  name  at  the  bur- 
sar's office  in  the  great  American 
college  which  it  is  the  ambition  of 
many  an  Oriental  to  enter.  He  had 
asked  and  received  a  list  of  'stu- 
dents' rooms  to  let/  and  was  directed  to  the 
President  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Club  to  meet  those 
of  his  fellow  countrymen  who  belonged  to  that 
interesting  and  useful  organization, — a  society 
that  includes  in  its  membership  students  from 
about  every  part  of  the  globe  except  Greenland 
and  Iceland. 

The  president  greeted  Mr.  Ashuto  kindly,  re- 
gretted that  it  was  too  early  to  find  any  members 
around,  and  advised  him  to  go  on  a  lone  hunt 
for  lodgings  before  nightfall.  Hoki  bowed  low, 
and,  following  a  sage  counsel,  applied  for  direc- 
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tions  to  every  policeman  he  met.  He  finally 
ended  his  search  at  1132  Bay  State  Avenue,  a 
modest  brick  house  where  he  secured  a  hall-room 
for  two  dollars  a  week.  "Four  yen"  seemed 
large  to  him,  but  he  was  beginning  to  realize  that 
a  dollar  in  the  United  States  breaks  easily  and 
scatters  quickly. 

The  bed  he  did  not  like,  and  Miss  Boland,  the 
directress  of  the  house,  as  well  as  the  owner,  was 
somewhat  disturbed,  because  that  particular  bed 
was  new  and  unusually  comfortable.  But  when 
Mr.  Ashuto  explained  that  he  wanted  more  room 
and  less  bed,  and  that  if  she  would  let  him  have 
a  piece  of  carpet  or  a  rattan  matting,  he  would 
in  a  very  short  time  shift  the  bed  to  the  attic, 
or  to  the  cellar,  or  to  any  other  locality,  the  good 
lady  resumed  her  normal  expression.  And  shift 
it  he  did,  sleeping  thereafter  on  the  floor, — a  cus- 
tom which  the  devil's  advocate  will  ridicule  if 
ever  it  is  brought  up  in  the  canonization  of  a 
Japanese  saint. 

The  directress  was  amused.  She  was  also 
pleased,  because  she  needed  a  spare  bed  and  her 
pocket-book  was  lean.  But  her  heart  went  out 
to  the  little  yellow  student,  and  as  she  tiptoed  by 
his  door  that  first  night,  she  wondered  how  it 
was  possible  for  any  sober  man  to  sleep  on  the 
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hard  floor.  She  pictured  the  youth  restlessly 
turning  all  night  long,  and  so  he  was,  but  not  his 
body.  His  sleep  was  sound,  in  spite  of  dreams 
innumerable,  and  his  eyes  were  bright  as  he 
passed  Miss  Boland  the  next  morning  on  his  way 
out  to  breakfast  at  the  Commons. 


Miss  Boland  was  of  a  retiring  disposition. 
She  tried  to  make  ends  meet  by  adding  together 
the  small  payments  received  from  about  eight 
poor  students.  Her  patience  was  often  tried  and 
occasionally  some  incorrigible  got  in — and  out — 
but  she  found  her  work,  on  the  whole,  interest- 
ing. Though  glad  of  the  relief,  she  was  always 
lonely  after  the  students  left  for  the  long  holi- 
days. 

This  was  her  first  experience,  however,  with 
a  Japanese,  and  it  was  his  first  experience  with 
an  Americap,  landlady.  Each  was  somewhat  at  sea 
in  taking  the  other's  gauge,  but  a  few  days  suf- 
ficed to  break  the  ice  and  soon  Mr.  Hoki  was 
quite  at  home  with  'Miss  the  Directress,'  who  al- 
ways referred  to  him  as  Mr.  Ashuto,  while  every- 
body else  dubbed  him  Joe  the  Jap. 

Now  it  was  something  unusual  for  a  Japanese 
to  be  called  Joe  or  Joseph.     The  bursar  had  re- 
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marked  this  middle  name  and  had  mentioned  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Ashuto  was  the  first  Japanese  in 
the  college  to  bear  it.  Miss  Boland,  too,  a  devout 
Catholic,  had  made  mental  note  of  the  name  and 
one  day  she  plucked  up  courage  to  ask  him  how 
he  got  it.  He  told  her  that  his  mother  had  died 
soon  after  his  birth,  and  that  he  had  been  brought 
up  by  an  old  Christian  couple,  distant  relatives 
of  his  father,  who  lived  near  Nagasaki.  These 
good  people  had  always  called  him  Joseph. 
When,  later,  he  was  transferred  to  Osaka  and 
introduced  to  a  new  mother,  his  father  had 
warned  him  not  to  use  the  name.  But  not  long 
afterwards  he  entered  the  Bright  Star  School  at 
Osaka,  and  finding  that  Joseph  was  the  name  of 
his  favorite  professor,  he  resumed  it. 

As  the  young  Japanese  finished  speaking,  his 
eyes  rested  on  a  small  statue  that  stood  on  the 
mantel-piece,  and,  self-composed  as  he  usually 
was,  he  gave  a  little  start.  Miss  Boland  noticed 
the  movement  and  remarked  it  again  a  few  mo- 
ments later,  when,  as  she  opened  her  purse  to 
draw  out  some  change  for  the  maid,  her  rosary 
dropped  to  the  floor.  Then  followed  a  series  of 
questions,  asked  with  apparent  indifference  but 
each  one  more  puzzling  than  the  other.  Was 
Miss  Boland  French?     Were  there  any  French 
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Christians  in  America  ?  Did  she  ever  hear  of  the 
head  of  the  French  Church  in  Rome  ?  Could  one 
buy  a  little  statue  or  some  of  the  prayer-beads 
like  hers?  And  suddenly  slipping  his  hand  into 
a  mysterious  pocket,  he  drew  forth  an  ancient 
brass  metal,  bearing  on  one  side  the  image  of 
Our  Lady  carrying  her  Infant  Son,  and  on  the 
other,  the  figure  of  St.  Joseph. 

"I  wore  this,"  he  said,  "as  a  child,  and  I  keep 
it  always.  My  old  uncle  told  me  he  put  it  on  me 
when  I  was  named  Joseph.  In  his  house  I  saw 
beads  like  yours." 

Miss  Boland  was  pleased  but  she  was  also  puz- 
zled. While  she  knew  that  there  were  Catholics 
in  Japan,  she  had  never  met  any,  and  certainly, 
until  now,  Mr.  Ashuto  had  given  no  signs  of  any 
sympathy  for  the  Catholic  faith.  On  the  con- 
trary, every  Sunday  morning  and  one  evening 
each  week,  a  rather  prim  young  man  called  for 
him,  and  she  knew  that  together  they  attended 
Protestant  services  in  the  neighborhood. 


The  incident  passed  without  further  develop- 
ment until  one  afternoon  when  Miss  Boland,  re- 
turning from  a  day's  shopping,  found  a  group  of 
four  men  in  her  little  parlor.     Fr.  Moore,  the 
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parish  assistant,  was  there,  with  John  Foley,  one 
of  her  roomers  and  an  officer  in  the  University 
Cathohc  Club.  There  was  also  a  bearded  priest, 
whom  Miss  Boland  recognized  as  the  missioner 
to  whom  she  had  given  her  mite  at  church  the 
day  before,  and  last,  as  well  as  least  in  size,  bow- 
ing and  smiling,  his  eyes  dancing  with  delight, 
was  Joseph  Ashuto,  who  kindly  introduced  the 
stranger  as  one  of  his  old  professors  at  Osaka. 

'T  was  just  making  a  confession  when  you 
came  in,  Miss  Boland,"  said  Fr.  Moore.  ''Joseph 
Ashuto,  your  distinguished  roomer,  was  on  the 
highway  to  Catholic  belief  when  in  Osaka  under 
Fr.  Nicholas,  our  friend  here.  During  the  holi- 
days he  left  unexpectedly  for  the  United  States. 
He  carried  with  him  letters  from  his  father's 
friends,  and  through  these  he  was  received  very 
kindly  by  several  people  and  introduced  into 
Protestant  Church  circles.  He  has  been  at  the 
University  for  some  time,  as  you  know,  and  even 
in  the  house  of  such  a  practical  Catholic  as  your 
good  self,  but  it  was  only  a  few  days  ago  that  he 
discovered  the  Church  of  his  baptism  in  this 
neighborhood. 

"And  here  is  my  confession,  which  I  make  for 
Mr.  Foley,  for  you,  and  for  myself.  We  lose 
some  fine  opportunities  while  we  wait  to  be  ap- 
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pToached  on  the  subject  of  our  faith.  Joseph 
Ashuto  has  had  a  dozen  invitations  to  attend  as 
many  different  Protestant  Churches,  while  Catho- 
Hcs  who  lived  in  the  same  house  with  him  never 
thought  to  give  him  a  hint  that  they  would  be 
pleased  to  have  him  come  to  one  of  their  services. 
When  I  see  these  strangers  on  the  street,  I  never 
consider  them  as  possible  Catholics,  nor  do  I 
imagine  that  under  their  stolid  faces  there  is  lurk- 
ing a  shadow  of  curiosity  to  know  what  we  know 
and  believe. 

''This  attitude  is  wrong;  it  is  un-Catholic.  I 
am  going  to  take  a  different  stand,  and  I  feel  that 
Mr.  Foley  and  yourself  will  follow  my  example. 
If  we  are  anxious  to  have  outsiders  properly  ap- 
preciate our  Church,  we  can  find  a  way  to  secure 
their  interest.  The  way  follows,  if  the  heart 
prompts.  Joseph,  here,  would  probably  have  re- 
turned to  Japan  a  professed  sectarian,  if  he  had 
not,  by  accident,  bumped  into  Fr.  Nicholas  in 
front  of  the  rectory  this  morning.  We  will  see 
to  it  that  when  Joseph  Ashuto,  A.B.,  goes  back 
to  his  native  land,  he  will  know  that  the  Catholic 
Church  is  not  confined  to  French-speaking  peo- 
ples, that  the  United  States  is  not  a  Protestant 
country,  that  thinking  men  among  non-Catholics 
regard  the  strength  and  authority  of  the  Catholic 
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Church  as  the  greatest  safeguard  of  this  or  any 
other  nation, — and  a  few  more  facts  which  we 
are  in  a  position  to  show  him. 

"And  now,  Miss  Boland,  Joseph  wishes  to  go 
to  Mass  every  Sunday.  So  don't  give  him  too 
comfortable  a  bed.  And  you,  John  Foley,  enter 
this  boy's  name  on  the  roster  of  the  Catholic  Club 
as  an  aspirant  member.  Fr.  Nicholas  and  Joseph 
are  going  to  dine  by  themselves  and  spend  the 
evening  together,  to  talk  over  old  times  and  to 
plan  for  a  future  full  of  promise  for  the  next 
life  as  well  as  for  this/' 

The  priest  shook  hands  cordially  with  all  and 
took  his  departure.  He  left  each  inspired  with 
a  new  spirit,  and  he  himself  felt  stronger  as  he 
walked  back  to  the  rectory. 
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By  a  Teresian  of  MaryknolL 

IHLI  had  made  up  her  mind  she 
would  not  like  the  European  Sisters 
who  had  opened  a  dispensary  oppo- 
site her  home  in  the  village  of  Pati- 
banda,  and  she  got  to  the  point 
where  she  would  stand  and  stare 
unlovingly  at  the  little  white-faced 
woman  with  the  strange  head-dress,  who  passed 
every  morning  before  her  door. 

The  instinctive  dislike  developed  quickly  into 
real  hatred,  for  the  influence  of  these  strangers 
was  soon  felt  in  the  neighborhood  and  her  father 
blamed  them  for  the  slackening  of  his  trade. 
He  was  a  snake-charmer,  juggler,  soothsayer  and 
medicine-man,  a  hitherto  unquestioned  power  in 
a  district  where  Satan  was  king.  In  times  of  dis- 
tress, before  the  sowings  and  harvestings  or  ven- 
tures of  any  kind,  in  case  of  sickness  or  even 
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from  a  desire  of  amusement,  Kadavil  was  con- 
sulted and  paid  well  for  his  trouble.  Already  he 
had  a  little  fortune  hidden  away,  and,  miser  that 
he  was,  when  he  saw  the  sick  pass  him  by  for 
the  Sisters'  dispensary,  his  fury  grew  daily,  till 
he  would  sit  outside,  with  his  snakes  coiled  about 
him,  and  hurl  imprecations  and  the  curse  of  the 
great  Brahm  on  them  and  on  the  nuns  who  were 
quietly  and  prayerfully  trying  to  gain  souls  by 
ministering  to  the  physical  needs  of  these  poor 
pagans. 

The  little  Mihli  was  not  idle.  She  did  not 
want  to  lose  the  few  annas  that  her  father  had 
promised  her  for  a  new  scarf  for  the  next  festi- 
val, and  she  resolved  that  she  would  ruin  those 
Sisters  at  any  cost. 

The  famine  was  already  at  hand  and  the 
plague  was  beginning  to  claim  its  victims.  Day 
and  night  found  the  Sisters  toiling  for  the  sick 
in  their  homes  and  in  the  tiny  hospital  with  its 
meagre  equipment. 

One  night  a  hurried  summons  to  a  distant  hut 
came.  Mother  Philomena  and  her  companion 
did  not  hesitate — was  it  not  a  question  of  a  soul  ? 
— ^but  started  off  into  the  darkness,  led  by  a  little 
figure  they  could  not  recognize.  For  an  hour 
they  trudged  on,  footsore  and  fatigued,  praying 
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ceaseles-sly  that  they  might  not  be  too  late.  Sud- 
denly the  small  form  turned,  and  with  a  curse 
and  a  mocking  laugh  fled,  leaving  them  alone, 
bewildered,  and  frightened  by  the  cries  of  wild 
beasts  and  chattering  monkeys. 

They  were  really  not  far  from  home,  for 
Mihlif  the  Imp,  had  brought  them  over  and  over 
the  same  ground  by  paths  the  Sisters  did  not 
know.  She  felt  sure  that  death  from  a  serpent's 
fangs  would  take  the  nuns  before  dawn,  but, 
poor  little  pagan,  she  had  not  reckoned  with 
guardian  angels  and  God's  dear  saints,  and  the 
morning  light  saw  the  two  wanderers  unharmed. 

They  were  not  long  in  finding  the  way  home, 
but  Sister  Juliana,  already  in  a  weakened  state, 
succumbed  at  once  to  the  fearful  experience,  and 
Mother  Philomena,  obliged  to  nurse  her,  could  not 
answer  the  calls  that  came  for  help.  The  days 
were  trying  ones,  and  as  if  the  Imp  had  not  done 
harm  enough,  she  spread  the  report  far  and  wide 
that  the  Sisters  were  hiding  from  the  plague. 
So  once  again  the  stream  of  sufferers  sought 
relief  from  Kadavil's  magic. 

Mihli  was  jubilant,  but  not  for  long.  When 
at  last  the  white-robed  nuns  were  at  work, 
Kadavil  was  deserted  and  the  gentle  women  were 
besieged  from  every  quarter. 
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Yet  the  Imp  would  not  be  outdone.  Feigning 
interest  in  the  Sisters,  she  got  from  her  father's 
store  a  generous  measure  of  rice — a  welcome 
gift  in  those  days  of  dire  distress — and  into  this 
she  put  some  noxious  seed.  Smilingly  she 
brought  the  mixture  to  the  nuns,  who,  denying 
themselves  all,  gladly  accepted  it  for  their  little 
ones,  sick  and  almost  starving.  Mihli  had 
planned  well!  The  poison,  though  not  a  deadly 
one,  caused  so  severe  a  sickness  that  many,  al- 
ready weakened  from  other  causes,  died.  The 
Sisters  alone  were  not  ill  and  the  Imp's  wicked 
little  tongue  published  the  news  on  all  sides,  as 
she  rejoiced  that  she  might  thus  discredit  these 
strangers  who  were  her  enemies. 

There  followed  days  of  bitterness  and  vain  ef- 
forts for  the  Sisters,  but  they  passed  in  time, 
leaving  Mother  Philomena  wiser  though  sadder. 
She  gave  strict  orders  that  Mihli,  whom  they 
had  allowed  to  come  and  go  in  the  hope  of  win- 
ning her,  should  not  be  admitted  on  any  account. 
So  a  year  went  by  without  further  trouble,  and 
the  child  and  her  father,  who  had  moved  to  hap- 
pier hunting-grounds,  were  forgotten. 

But  ^fihli  had  not  forgotten  the  Sisters ! 

In  one  corner  of  Kadaznl's  hut  were  kept  his 
pet  snakes,  and  among  them  was  a  cobra,  black, 
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loathsome,  and  deadly-looking,  despite  the  fact 
that  its  poisoned  fangs  had  been  removed.  This 
was  KadaviVs  favorite  and  Mihli  loved  it,  too. 
Every  day  it  was  fed  on  milk,  and  when  the  fetes 
were  on,  Kadavil  would  sit  by  the  roadside,  play- 
ing a  pipe,  while  the  great  creature,  with  hood 
outspread,  would  raise  itself  on  its  tail  and  sway 
back  and  forth  to  the  weird  music  of  the  master. 
This  was  the  Imp's  chosen  weapon  for  her  last 
battle  with  the  Sisters,  and  placing  the  serpent 
in  its  big  basket,  she  set  out  for  the  convent, 
dragging  the  heavy  load  after  her.  How  she  got 
there,  she  never  knew,  unless  the  powers  of 
darkness  aided  her. 

She  arrived  at  the  dispensary  in  the  late  after- 
noon and  took  her  place  among  those  waiting  for 
treatment.  Nobody  paid  any  attention  to  her 
dirty,  grubby  little  self  as  she  moved  along,  and 
the  Sister,  a  new  one,  saw  nothing  strange  in  her 
request  to  go  to  the  convent  to  Mother  Philo- 
mena.  Noiselessly  she  made  her  way  to  the 
room  where  the  Mother  was  at  work  with  two 
of  her  Sisters.  Then  stealthily  she  let  loose  her 
treasure,  which  immediately  rose  on  its  tail,  with 
spread  hood,  and  swayed  back  and  forth  like  a 
great  flower,  ready  to  spring. 

Suddenly  conscious  of  something,  the  Sisters 
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turned  and  stood  horror-stricken  and  immovable 
at  the  awful  scen^.  The  sight  of  the  pale, 
frightened  faces  filled  Mihli  with  so  intense  a 
joy  that  she  shrieked  wildly.  There  was  a  flash 
— and  a  crash.  The  serpent,  distracted  by  the 
Imp's  cry,  had  turned,  struck  her  to  the  ground, 
and  glided  out  to  its  native  haunts. 


When  Mihli  awoke  to  the  world  several  days 
later,  it  was  to  find  herself,  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  clean,  with  her  black  locks  smoothly 
drawn  back,  and  lying  on  a  cool,  fresh  bed.  She 
was  very  comfortable.  She  thought  she  must  be 
a  princess  now  and  fhat  Brahm  had  rewarded 
her  for  chasing  out  the  Sisters.  Then,  too  weary 
to  bother  further,  she  fell  asleep. 

The  next  awakening  was  a  real  one.  Mother 
Philomena  was  bending  over  her  with  a  dish  of 
food  and  smiling  as  if  Mihli  were  her  own  dear 
child.  Too  weak  to  resist,  for  the  fall  had  in- 
jured her  badly,  the  child  submitted,  her  dark 
eyes  flashing  hatred  only  for  a  moment. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  illness  and 
a  painful  one,  which  left  the  poor  little  body 
crippled,  but  brought  light  to  the  soul.  It  was  as 
if  the  past  had  never  been,  so  tenderly  was  she 
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cared  for,  and  Mihli  responded  as  quickly  to  the 
gentle  influences  about  her  as  she  had  to  her 
longing  for  revenge. 

Disowned  by  her  father,  at  her  own  petition 
Mihli  was  received  into  the  orphanage,  and  later 
Mother  Philomena  was  amply  repaid  by  the 
faithful,  intelligent,  and  devoted  service  of  the 
child  who  had  thrice  threatened  the  very  life  of 
their  early  foundation. 
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By  Fr.  John  Wakefield.   • 


RAPEES !  WOILD,  HER'LD,  'MER- 
ICAN  !"  It  was  a  shrill  young  voice, 
one  of  many  that  contribute  to  the 
-^  late  afternoon  din  of  Forty-Second 
street,  near  the  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion in  New  York. 

As  a  priest  approached,  the  news- 
boy became  suddenly  silent,  pulled  at  his  cap  and 
then,  recovering  himself,  said,  "Papee,  Fadder?" 
The  priest  had  been  carrying  one  of  the  penny 
dreadfuls  for  self -protection,  but  unable  to  resist 
the  youngster's  modest  blue  eyes,  he  took  another. 
Dropping  a  dime  into  the  boy's  dirty  little  hand, 
he  told  him  to  keep  the  change,  slapped  him  on 
the  shoulder  with  the  folded  paper  and  continued 
on  his  way. 

The  boy  was  grateful.  He  thought  often  of 
those  extra  coppers  and  when  he  counted  his 
earnings  that  night,  the  remembrance  of  the 
priest  was  uppermost  in  his  mind. 
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"Gosh,  but  I  wish  I  could  be  a  priest,"  he  said 
to  himself.  Yet  the  idea  seemed  so  impossible 
that  he  did  not  even  think  to  ask  God  for  the 
favor,  as  he  knelt  by  his  little  cot  to  say  his  night 
prayers. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  newsboy  saw  his  bene- 
factor again,  quite  unexpectedly.  It  was  at  the 
parish  school.  The  Sister  had  told  the  pupils  in 
the  morning  that  a  priest  interested  in  foreign 
missions  was  going  to  give  a  stereopticon  lecture 
for  the  whole  school  that  afternoon.  The  boys 
were  delighted,  first,  because  there  would  be  no 
recitation  at  that  hour,  and  secondly,  because  they 
liked  pictures, — "movies"  best,  of  course,  but 
others,  too,  especially  if  they  were  of  strange 
countries. 

At  three  o'clock  they  all  marched  into  the 
darkened  hall  and  without  an  introduction,  the 
lecturer,  whose  face  could  hardly  be  distin- 
guished, began  his  talk.  He  showed  pictures  of 
elephants  and  snakes,  of  dark-skinned  men  with 
cloths  wound  around  their  heads,  of  boys  wear- 
ing what  seemed  to  be  swimming  'tights,'  and  of 
strange-looking  houses.  Occasionally,  too,  a 
priest  was  seen,  usually  in  a  long,  white  cassock, 
and  though  he  was  evidently  poor,  he  appeared 
happy.     At  the  end,  the  lecturer  asked  the  boys 
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to  say  a  prayer  for  this  missioner  and  for  many 
like  him  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  he  added : 
"If  any  one  of  you  boys  is  willing  to  leave  New 
York  and  go  across  the  seas,  to  work,  as  priest 
or  brother,  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  why,  we'll 
find  a  chance  for  you." 

These  words  produced  an  unusual  impression 
on  the  little  newsboy.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a 
delicious  dream,  from  which  he  hated  to  wake, 
and  the  boy  next  to  him  actually  had  to  punch 
him,  when,  at  a  signal,  the  curtains  were  rolled 
up  and  the  hall  was  flooded  with  daylight  again. 

On  their  way  out,  the  pupils  filed  past  the 
lecturer,  who  smiled  kindly  on  them.  As  the 
newsboy  came,  there  was  a  mutual  recognition 
and  in  a  moment  the  chance  friends  of  Forty- 
Second  Street  were  renewing  their  acquaintance. 


The  Martins  lived  in  a  few  rooms  on  the  fifth 
f\fX)r  back,  down  on  the  East  Side.  The  father, 
a  laborer,  had  been  killed  in  a  subway  accident, 
leaving  four  young  children  to  the  care  of  his 
faithful  wife.  John,  the  oldest,  was  our  news- 
boy. The  other  three  were  little  girls,  five, 
seven  and  nine  years  of  age.  The  mother  was 
delicate,  but  worked  as  best  she  could  to  keep 
the  home. 
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John's  after-school  earnings  were  a  great  help 
and  Mrs.  Martin  often  thanked  God  that  her  boy 
was  so  good.  She  wondered  how  she  could  have 
got  along  without  him  and  her  one  regret  was 
that  she  could  not  see  her  way  to  give  him  the 
advantages  of  an  education.  As  she  watched 
him  and  heard  him  speak  of  priests  and  Sisters 
and  the  Church,  she  had  a  strong  feeling  that 
deep  in  his  heart  was  a  longing  to  work  for 
Christ.  She  would,  of  course,  be  proud  to  see 
him  a  priest,  but  she  had  always  thought  it  was 
dangerous  for  a  mother  to  urge  her  son  into  the 
priesthood.  Besides,  what  hope  was  there  for  a 
boy  in  John's  circumstances  ? 

If  only  the  railroad  had  given  her  the  five 
thousand  dollars  that  everyone  thought  she  would 
surely  get,  she  would  have  considered  herself 
rich.  But  the  verdict  had  been  'culpable  care- 
lessness or  suicide'  and  she  had  received  not  a 
cent  of  compensation.  Her  lawyer  had  appealed 
the  case,  but  shortly  afterward  he  had  died,  and 
not  knowing  where  to  turn  for  advice,  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  that  God  wanted  her  to  do 
without  the  extra  help. 


But    John's    new-found    friend,    Fr.    Dunan, 
thought  differently,  when,  one  day  a  few  weeks 
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later,  the  boy  presented  himself  at  the  priest's 
office  and  was  encouraged  to  tell  all  about  him- 
self. Fr.  Dunan  made  it  his  business  to  inquire 
about  the  father's  habits  of  life  and  there  was 
such  an  accumulation  of  evidence  in  his  favor 
that  the  priest  took  up  the  subject  with  a  promi- 
nent judge,  whose  Catholic  interests  were  strong 
and  varied. 

The  judge,  busy  man  as  he  was,  suggested  that 
the  mother  and  boy  come  to  see  him  and  assured 
Fr.  Dunan  that  if  he  thought  the  game  worth  the 
candle,  he  would  provide  all  the  legal  light  neces- 
sary and  at  his  own  expense.  It  was  well  into  the 
summer  when  the  trial  was  over — August  12th 
was  the  exact  date — and  a  decision  was  promised 
within  a  short  time. 

Three  days  later,  when  Airs.  Martin  and  her 
children  returned  from  Mass,  they  found  a  long 
envelope  in  the  mail  and  inside  it,  a  check  from 
the  railroad  company  for  five  thousand  dollars. 

Johnny  almost  forgot  to  eat  his  breakfast  that 
morning  and  he  had  hardly  finished,  when  he 
snatched  his  cap  from  the  peg  behind  the  kitchen- 
door  and  made  for  Fr.  Dunan's  house.  When 
he  came  back,  his  big  eyes  shone  with  a  holy  joy. 

"Mother,"  he  cried,  "Fr.  Dunan  has  it  all  ar- 
ranged, and  if  you  will  let  me  go  to  the  Apostolic 
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School  down  in  Pennsylvania,  I  can  study  for 
the  Seminary.  He  says  he  will  tell  you  where  to 
put  the  five  thousand  dollars  so  that  you  can  get 
five  dollars  a  week,  just  what  I  was  earning  for 
you." 

^  SfC  ^  2fC  ^ 

Ten  years  later,  Fr.  John  Martin  was  making 
his  way  along  Forty- Second  Street  to  catch  a 
train  for  Chicago  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  where 
he  would  take  a  liner  for  Hongkong.  It  was  the 
rush  hour,  and  a  thousand  recollections  were 
crowding  into  the  young  priest's  mind. 

Suddenly  a  little,  dirty  hand,  holding  a  paper, 
was  pushed  in  front  of  him  and  he  heard  a  small 
voice  say,  "Papee,  Fadder?  Woild,  Her'ld, 
'Merican  ?" 

Fr.  John  needed  all  the  scant  supply  of  money 
he  had,  but  he  could  not  help  saying,  as  he  handed 
the  boy  a  dime,  "Keep  the  change,  little  man, 
and  pray  for  me."  And  he  wondered,  as  the 
train  sped  through  the  tunnel  and  along  the  banks 
of  the  superb  Fludson,  if  some  day  the  little 
newsboy  would  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

"Who  knows  ?"  he  mused.  "I  should  not  have 
been  here  to-day,  perhaps,  had  it  not  been  for 
Fr.  Dunan.  And  I  have  passed  along  the  dime 
that  he  gave  me." 
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By  a  Teresian  of  Maryknoll. 

T.  PATRICK"  lay  prone  on  the 
ground  in  Miss  Ellen's  garden.  The 
birds  and  blossoms  filled  the  air 
with  their  sweetness,  but  all  was 
lost  on  him,  for  Miss  Ellen  was 
gone  and  he  was  alone. 
He  was  a  fine  boy,  this  black  son 
of  Africa, — straight,  tall  and  slender,  with  a  gra- 
cious, sturdy  manner  that  had  endeared  him  to 
the  household  he  had  served  and  made  him  re- 
spected by  his  companions.  He  was  sixteen 
now,  and  ten  years  had  passed  since  his  father, 
a  trader  in  ivory,  had  brought  him,  a  mother- 
less boy,  to  Mombasa  on  one  of  his  trips.  Miss 
Ellen's  mother  had  told  him  about  it  many 
times.  His  father  had  made  a  good  bargain— 
and  that  night  was  robbed  and  left  dead.  The 
carriers  had  abandoned  the  child,  and  Mr. 
Lindsay,  Ellen's  father,  had  taken  the  little 
black  fellow  and  given  him  to  his  three^year- 
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old  girl  for  her  servant.  This  had  happened  in 
March,  and  Mr.  Lindsay  had  laughingly  re- 
marked to  his  wife,  **St.  Patrick  has  come  to 
catch,  the  baby's  balls  and  pick  up  her  toys." 
The  title  had  stuck  in  the  Lindsay  home  and 
we  know  now  that  the  great  missioner  must 
have  smiled  lovingly  on  this  little  child  of  dark- 
ness who  bore  his  name.  Mrs.  Lindsay  soon 
had  him  baptized — and  ** Patrick"  was  given 
to  him. 

Never  did  slave  have  a  more  gentle  mistress 
than  the  fair  Ellen,  nor  mistress  a  more  faith- 
ful servant  than  the  dark-skinned  Patrick.  He 
was  never  too  tired  to  amuse  her  with  droll 
antics,  and  his  ingenious  hands  fashioned  de- 
lightful toys  and  gathered  for  her  the  sweetest 
flowers  and  fruits. 

Then  came  the  days  for  lessons.  The.  old 
pavilion  in  the  garden  was  the  class  room,  Mrs. 
Lindsay  the  teacher.  She  was  a  great-hearted, 
cultured  woman,  with  broad  sympathies.  An 
ardent  Catholic,  she  had,  from  the  beginning 
of  her  residence  in  Mombasa,  done  what  she 
could  for  the  religious  instruction  of  her  servants 
and  taken  an  active  part  in  the  conversion 
of  the  blacks,  under  the  direction  of  the  priests. 
Patrick  had  already  won  her  heart  and   she 
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quite  willingly  allowed  him  to  share  in  the  in- 
struction she  gave  her  little  daughter.  This 
was  unusual  and  was  criticized  by  her  friends. 
Still  she  persisted.  The  boy  learned  quickly 
and  well.  Catechism,  Bible  stories  and  the 
lives  of  the  saints  were  included  in  the  studies, 
and  when  Patrick  went  to  the  church  for  ex- 
amination, he  quite  astonished  the  priest  by 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  his  knowledge,  and 
was  readily  admitted  to  the  Sacraments.  He 
had  learned  gardening,  too,  and  had  finally  been 
promoted  to  the  dignity  of  butler.  So  the 
happy  years  had  passed,  as  if  no  sorrow  could 
come — blessed  years  of  preparation  for  a  work 
the  boy  little  dreamed  would  be  his. 

Then  the  blow  fell.  One  day  Mrs.  Lindsay 
announced  that  in  a  few  weeks  the  family 
would  return  to  Ireland  to  complete  Ellen's 
education.  She  assured  Patrick,  who  was  very 
dear  to  her,  that  she  would  find  a  suitable  place 
for  him.  She  was  sorry  that  she  must  leave 
him  behind. 

Ellen  alone  perceived  the  boy's  real  grief  at 
the  thought  of  separation,  and  the  angels  were 
whispering  to  her  as  she  said,  "Go  back  to  your 
own  people,  Patrick.  Teach  them  what  Mother 
has  taught  us  about  God.    They  do  not  know 
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Him,  and  I  think  they  must  be  waiting  for 
you." 

It  is  not  rare  to  find  God  in  His  Providence 
leading  souls  to  a  perfect  love  of  Him  through 
affection  for  creatures  in  v^hom  He  reveals  a 
little  of  His  own  sweet  gentleness  and  patience. 
So  it  was  to  be  with  Patrick.  He  loved  his 
little  mistress,  and  through  her,  God. 

And  now  as  he  lay  in  the  deserted  garden, 
unmindful  of  the  scorching  sun  or  of  the 
grumbling,  scolding  servants  who  were  carry- 
ing out  the  last  of  the  household  goods,  pleasant 
memories  flooded  his  soul,  and  then  the  last 
command  of  Miss  Ellen — "Go  to  your  own 
people.  I  think  they  are  waiting  for  you"- — 
recalled  him  to  the  present.  Her  word  had 
been  his  law.  He  pressed  his  crucifix  to  his 
lips,  rose  wearily  and  went  to  the  church. 

His  confessor,  an  old  missioner,  received  him 
kindly,  counselled  him  and  finally  gave  him 
permission  to  start  out  after  Mass  the  follow- 
ing day  on  what  seemed  an  almost  futile  mis- 
sion for  one  so  young,  inexperienced  and  un- 
trained. 

The  journey  covered  several  hundred  miles, 
through  marsh-lands  infested  with  all  kinds  of 
hideous     creeping     things,     into     the     tangled 
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jungle,  noisy  by  day  with  the  chattering  of 
monkeys  and  bird  calls,  and  at  night  with  the 
cries  of  wild  beasts.  The  villages  through 
which  he  passed  gave  him  hospitality,  but 
nothing  could  keep  him  long  in  one  place.  He 
pressed  on  to  his  own  people. 

Patrick  had  started  out  with  the  simple  de- 
sire to  obey  jMiss  Ellen.  He  had  planned,  as 
he  went  along,  to  teach  his  people  to  live  as  she 
did  and  to  love  the  God  dear  to  them  both. 
But  alone  in  that  vast  wilderness,  he  became 
keenly  conscious  of  the  overshadowing 
presence  of  God.  He  forgot  his  trials,  his  deso- 
lation, and  in  the  sweet  companionship  of  Jesus 
found  a  new  and  inexpressible  joy.  With  this 
grace  came  another, — the  burning  desire  to 
make  known  to  all  his  Divine  Friend.  The 
toilsome  journey  became  light,  the  way  easy, 
for  natural  motives  had  become  supernatural- 
ized. 

At  last  he  reached  his  goal,  a  little  jungle 
village  where  peace  and  plenty  reigned.  He 
was  welcomed  as  a  stranger  with  characteristic 
kindness,  and  then  settled  down  to  the  new  life. 
The  dialect  came  to  him  quite  naturally  and 
he  was  soon  able  to  converse  with  comparative 
ease. 
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Reared  in  a  Christian  atmosphere  and  under 
the  refining  influence  of  pure  love,  his  soul  re- 
volted at  the  gross  superstition  and  immorality 
he  found  about  him.  So  great  had  been  his  en- 
thusiasm that  he  had  not  dreamed  of  a  pos- 
sible failure  to  bring  these  sheep  at  once  into 
the  fold.  Yet  that  was  his  lot.  The  men 
laughed  at  the  strange  doctrines  he  pro- 
nounced, the  w^omen  and  children  mocked  him. 
What  had  he  to  offer  them?  Where  were  the 
priests  who  could  do  so  much,  and  the  holy 
women  he  told  about? 

Well  might  they  ask,  ''Where  are  your 
priest  and  nuns?"  Only  a  handful  of  brave 
men  and  women,  scattered  over  that  great 
country  teeming  with  souls  which  must  perish 
for  lack  of  light,  could  answer,  ''Here  am  I, 
Lord !"  The  cry  of  a  desolate  land  had  fallen 
mostly  on  deaf  ears. 

Patrick  stood  alone,  yet  his  faithful  soul, 
fired  with  love  for  God,  did  not  falter.  He 
had  begun  wrong  and  he  knew  it.  His  was  to 
be  the  apostleship  of  example.  So  he  waited 
and  prayed. 

By  degrees  he  won  the  children  and  through 
them,  the  confidence  of  the  older  people.  He 
taught  them  gardening  and  showed  them  how 
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to  make  their  rude  houses  more  comfortable. 
Lovers  of  stories,  he  artfully  told  them  the  old 
Bible  tales,  the  lives  of  the  saints  and  above 
all  the  wonderful  stories  of  Christmas  and 
Eastertide,  with  all  that  goes  between. 

Thus  two  years  went  by  and  poor  Patrick, 
deprived  of  all  sacramental  consolation,  labored 
and  prayed  that  Christ  might  soon  come.  Then 
the  prayer  was  heard. 

An  elder  of  the  village  approached  him  one 
day  and  said,  "If  you  will  bring  a  priest  here, 
I  will  think  of  becoming  a  Christian.  You  are 
good  and  wise.  You  have  not  married,  you 
have  lived  for  all  of  us  and  never  seem  to  think 
about  yourself.  You  have  not  stolen,  you  have 
not  been  unjust.  Get  a  priest,  that  we  may 
know  if  you  have  spoken  the  truth." 

What  a  quest  for  this  ardent  soul !  Where 
could  he  turn?  Mombasa  was  hundreds  of 
miles  away  and  even  in  that  city  there  were 
hardly  enough  priests  for  the  needs.  So,  plac- 
ing himself  in  the  care  of  his  guardian  angel,  he 
started  out, — of¥  into  the  forests,  from  one  vil- 
lage to  another,  till,  after  three  weeks,  weary  and 
footsore,  he  came  at  last  to  a  woods  bordering 
a  large  settlement,  and  there  found  a  priest,  one 
of  those  rare  men  whom  God  had  given  the  privi- 
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lege  of  working  in  a  vineyard  rank  with  weeds. 
The  meeting  was  a  happy  one  for  both.  For 
Patrick  it  meant  the  reception  of  the  Sacra- 
ments, for  Fr.  Roche,  an  opportunity  to  bring 
to  God  a  village  already  disposed  to  know  Him. 
The  missioner,  burdened  as  he  was,  did  not 
hesitate  to  respond  to  the  request,  and  after 
Patrick  had  rested  a  few  days,  he  left  his  col- 
league in  charge  of  the  mission  and  went  back 
with  the  zealous  youth. 

They  were  greeted  warmly  with  drums,  and 
a  feast  was  made  in  their  honor.  On  the  days 
that  followed,  Fr.  Roche  gave  instructions, 
and  the  examinations  he  made,  found  many 
prepared  even  far  better  than  Patrick  had 
dared  to  hope.  Before  he  returned  to  his 
post,  Fr.  Roche  had  baptized  forty  souls. 
The  development  was  rapid  after  that,  and  a 
few  years  later  saw  the  village  the  centre  of  a 
flourishing  mission,  with  a  little  group  of  nuns 
to  care  for  the  women  and  babes  and  with  an 
ardent,  priestly  soul  to  keep  the  divine  fire 
aglow. 

And  if  you  could  make  your  way  into  the 
heart  of  East  Africa  to-day,  I  think  you  might 
find  Patrick,  now  an  old  man,  yet  tilling  the 
soil  and  preparing  the  harvest. 
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Perhaps  you  are  wondering  what  became  of 
Miss  Ellen.  Well,  we  really  don't  know,  but 
it  is  pleasant  to  imagine  that  her  thoughts 
frequently  turned  to  the  devoted  Patrick  and 
that  she  prayed  often  as  you  and  I  must  pray, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  will  enkindle  within  the 
hearts  of  our  boys  the  fire  of  His  divine  love, 
that  the  whitening  harvests  in  pagan  lands  may 
not  fall  ungathered  to  the  ground. 
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